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public appeal for funds 
in aid of the restoration 
of Tewkesbury Abbey 
Charch, which has re- 
cently been made by 
the promoters of that 
restoration, will perhaps 
be to draw more of the 
attention of English 
architects to a monu- 
ment of our early ar- 
chitectare, which in 
grandeur is second to 
few : ininterest, second 
to none in the kingdom ; 
bat which has not re- 
ceived attention or 
admiration at all com- 
mensurate with its 
merits. This compara- 
tive neglect may pro- 
bably be traced to the 
same cause which has 
operated in one or two 
other similar cases; the 
fact of the locality lying out of the frequented 
line of railway traffic, and the town in connexion 
with it being one of those quiet, old-fashioned 
places to which no crowds are ordinarily drawn 
in pursuit of basiness or pleasure. In glancing 
at reports of meetings on the subject of the 
restoration of the church, we have, nevertheless, 
been surprised to see acknowledgment of very 
slight acquaintance with the building, or none at 
all, on the part of architects and amateurs who 
are noted for their enthusiasm on the subject of 
Mediwval remains. No one, we are convinced, 
who knows what there is to be seen at Tewkes- 
bury will fail to see it for himself at the earliest 
opportunity, and to be g'ad of any special 
interest in connexion with the subject which led 
him to visit the church and study its beauties 
and peculiarities on the spot. 

Oar object in the present remarks is architec- 
taral rather than archeological, but we may just 
recapitulate here the heads of the history of the 
church, which is better known than that of some 
other similar monuments, and is to be found 
pretty fully given in several published works.* 
The place was a monastic foundation before the 
existence of any portion of the present stracture, 
being then a dependency of the Abbey of Cran. 
bourn. It is said to have been in 1084 that 
Geraldus, the then abbot of Cranbourn, deter- 
mined to teke up his residence at Tewkesbury, 
and to replace the existing buildings, tben in a 
ruinous state, and doubtless of a very primitive 
and simple character, with an erection of greater 
magnitude and stability. What he might have 
made of the matter by his own efforts we know 
not, but shortly after his scheme had been taken 
in hand, a grant of property in the neighbour. 
hood was made by William Rafos to Robert 
Fitzhamon, a nobleman formerly of Astremeville, 
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in Normandy, who appears to have given his 
hearty patronage and assistance to the work, and 
whose name has been associated with the history 
of the Abbey ever since. What we see may, in 
fact, be called, for the most part, Fitzhamon’s 
building; and this origin of the splendour of 
Tewkesbury Abbey is an interesting comment on 
the remark of M. Viollet-le.Daoc, as the result of 
his study of Early Medieval arshitecture in 
France, that the prosperity and grandeur of the 
architecture went hand in hand with the inflaence 
of the regal power. Bat that the king delighted 
to honour Robert Fitzhamon, and honoured him 
by this particular grant of land, we might have 
no adeqaate cause for devoting a considerable 
space to Tewkesbury Abbey Charch. 

The building erected under this lay assistance 
and patronage was partially habitable by 1102, 
and ready for consecration in 1123. Its integrity 
of style as a Norman charch was first materially 
interfered with about 1237, when it is recorded 
that Prior Sipton rebuilt “ the chapel of 
St. Nicholas,” What part of the building was 
thus called is not known certainly, but what was 
done about this date was the baildiag of a square 
chapel in the lancet style on the east side of the 
north transept, in place of the apsidal chapel 
which stood there, as in so many Norman 
charches, and the counterpart of which in the 
south transept is still in good preservation: and 
in addition to this there was built at almost 
if not precisely the same date, a smaller square 
chapel northward of the last-named (in exist- 
ence, bat much dilapidated) and a longer apart- 
ment opening into this, and rauning across the 
face of the north transept. This, is now 
entirely removed, and only the ' finely- 
moulded Early English arch which was cut 
through the Norman wall to give access to it, 
now remains. The monastic buildings, we may 
observe, are said to have been burnt in 1178, 
and marks of fire are traceable on the church ; 
bat as all the monastic buildings have dis- 
appeared except the gateway, which, as it 
now exists, ie almost entirely a late Gothic 
construction, this part of the subject hardly 
concerns us here. The next and most im- 
portant alteration, upon which the special 
character of the eastern portion depends, 
was made about 1310.50, probably, and con- 
sisted in the rebuildiag of the choir arcade upon 
the old cylindrical Norman piers, and the addi- 
tion of a series of chapels round the ambu- 
latory in the chevet form so common in 
Frence, but scarcely known in this country, 
except at Westminster. Of the peculiarities of 
this part.of the building we will speak in detail 


— ee OS an sae 
portant alteration is attributed to the muni- 


ficence of the family of De Spenser, who were 
leading people in the neighbourhood from about 
1320 to the early part of the following century, 
the last of the family who concerned himself in 
the church being apparently Sir Guy de Brien, 
who married the widow of Hagh de Spenser. 
It may not be fancifal to attribute to some 
peculiarly foreign sympathies and ties of this 
family who retained so much French in their 
names, the fact of the exceptional and un- 
English character which has been given to this 





elsewhere, and which is full and 
trustworthy, without beieg tedious, - 


part of the church, It was under the influence 








of the same family, probably, that the nave and 
transepts received, somewhat later, the elaborate 
vaulted ceilings which now contrast so singularly 
with the stern and massive arehitecture of the 
substracture ; the crossing, which was originally 
open up to a high point in the tower, was vaulted 
at the same time and on the same level as the 
rest. In 1660 the tower (originally surmounted 
with a timber spire, which fell at a compara- 
tively early date) received its present weak and 
ineffective turrets and battlemented parapet. 
In 1686 the present large west window was 
inaerted ; the date is recorded on a shield affixed 
to one of the mullions ; for so late a period the 
window is better than might have been expected, 
and, in fact, in one or two details seems to 
reproduce work of an earlier style. The last 
important change was in 1720, when the high- 
pitched roofs of the nave and transepts were 
removed and replaced with low ones, concealed 
by bad parapet walling of semi-Classic style, 
erected on the old gutter-table. 

Approaching the church by the principal 
entrance to its precinct, by the gateway opposite 
the north porch, the only feature that is very 
striking is the tower, which, with the exception 
of the unlucky pinnacles and parapet, is a piece 
of pure rather late Norman work (there is a 
perceptible distinction of style between it and 
the substrocture), very impressive in its simple 
and broad treatment. It rather loses by the 
removal of the high roofs, the weather-moulds 
of which disfigure the faces of the tower, while 
the removal of the roof obliteratea the motive 
for the distinction between the absolutely plain 
masonry of the lower part and the rather ornate 
work above, besides destroying the pyramidal 
effect which the whole would have had originally. 
The decorative treatment consists in two tiers 
of arched windows and wall arches, ranging 
together, and in which the zigzag decoration is 
freely used, and a small tier of moulded inter- 
laced arches which intervenes between these, 
forming a broad decorative band round the 
tower. The ornamental treatment is, however, 
completely subordinate to that appearance of 
massive squareness and solidity so characteristic 
of Norman towers. Looking at the body of the 
church on this side, we see nothing in ite 
present state of mach interest. There isa good 
Norman porch, presenting no special feature, 
with a later addition over it. We see that late 
Decorated windows of somewhat meagre design 
have been inserted in the aisle walls, and still 
later and more meagre ones in the clear- 
story. Originally, the clearstory has had a wall 
arcade all along it, with no doubt small narrow 
windows at intervals; a considerable part 
of this is left, but a good many of the 
caps and. shafts are renewals, and the 
design has been altered by cutting away two 
or three shafts at intervals, and throwing an 
awkwardly-shaped low segmental waill-arch 
across the space, within which the late windows 
have been pierced. The arcading ia its original 
form is seen on the east wall of the south tran- 
sept, while on the south side of the nave it is 
gone altogether. On the aisle wallagp the north 
side, too, much of the masonry is evidently not 
in its original state externally, and between the 
third and fourth windows (from the crossing) 
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flying buttress has been built in the fourteenth | front a jackdaw sat on the apex of each centre 
—* to counteract some settlement. Onthe| cone, as symmetrically as if placed there for 
west and north walls of the transept, however, | ornament. 


we see much of the unmistakable Norman 


Entering the nave by the north door, we yd capi 


masonry, with its thin black shadows in the/| before us one of those arcades built upon t 
joints, ae its remarkably massive and enduring | tolerably tall, thick, cylindrical colamns which 


appearance,—an appearance pertially deceptive | formed the first 


of the Norman 


in this case, as it ie probably the movement out- | builders in some of their greatest works, as in 
ward of this wall from settlement which has|the nave of Gloucester: the system which was 


necessitated the removal of the Early English | commenced at 


and abandoned, after a 


building before mentioned, and has pushed the | couple of bays had been built, in favourof the 


still-existing chapel of the same date, at the| more advanced system of 


grouped piers which 


north-east angle of the transept, far out of the | formed the transition to the trae Gothic pier. 
perpendicular, one portion of its walls being| At Tewkesbury, however, the piers are of un- 
actually shored up at present, while a Medisoval | usual height, especially as compared with the 
flying-buttress has been built at one of the|triforium, which is divided off by no kind of 


angles, about the same time as that against the | horizontal string, but marked 


ais! 11 just mentioned, to try to p the! couplets of openings, with a short 1 
subtinitlind “ep ‘ ed * between them, over ‘the haunches of the main 


chapel-building up. Bat we are intrading on 


the nds now, which adjoin the east | arches. The nave contains eight 
E sid ‘ westernmost bay narrower than the others. 


vioarage- 
end and south side of the church, and will retarn 


by small 
column 


bays, the 


westwards, remarking by the way the fine Early | The total length, however, is practically nearly 


English archway (before mentioned) in the/ the same as if 


another bay were udded, the 


transept wall, which formerly gave access to | additional length being made up by the masses 
the chapel that has been removed, and which | of solid wall at the back of the western responds, 
is now partially bnilt up, but so as to leave| intended as the substructure for western 
exposed externally the arch mouldings and the towers, which as before observed, were never 
deeply - recessed jambs, with four shafts and | carried out on the scale at first contemplated. 
capitals on each side, of which six capitalsand The original intention in regard to the plan of 


two of the shafts remain in partial preservation. | 


the west end it is not 


to understand, in 


Going down to the west end, and tarning to look | its present much altered state. The faces of tle 
at it, we come upon quite a coup de thédtre.| piers behind the responds were not originally 
Nothing on the flank of the building suggests | unbroken up to the present west wall ; there wasa 
the existence externally of any feature so broad flat projection or buttress on the inner side 


striking and unusual as what we see here, the 


effect of which must take by surprise even those | cut away a little below the springing 


of each, towards the centre aisle, which has been 


of the four. 


who know from engravings what is the nature of | teenth-century vault, at the same time as the 


the design. The whole centre of the front is 


vault was made, and is now stopped in each case 


filled up by an immense deeply-recessed arch,| by a corbel, richly carved with figures and 


the jambs formed by six great shafts carrying | foliage, the latter in a very 
an arch of six corresponding orders, six arches| work. At the same time a po’ 


fine bold etyle of 
inted arch, with 


recessed one within another with a slight mould. | eplayed edges, was carried across the west end, 
ing on the outer face, and a big “roll” on the | starting from the upper part of this same pro- 


angle of each; the soffits plain. In all ancient | jection, and forming 


the termivation westward 


English architecture there is perhaps hardly an/|of the new vault. Between this arch and the 


incident more striking, more distinctly deserving | present west window (which is much later) two| ; 


to be called a stroke of genius, than this west | moulded ribs spring from corbels of different. 
front, the leading motive of which immediately | design, parallel with and following the line of 


recal's Peterborough; and though of course not | t 


he pointed arch, and evidently referring to 


on quite so large a scale, it has the advantage of | some intermediate phase in the architectural 
being in finer preservation, not tosay of a bolder | treatment of this part of the building, between 


and grander treatment in detail. The state | the Norman work 


and 
of preservation of this part of the work, obviously | window. Coming back to the nave, we may 
untouched, is wonderful; the lines of the shafts | conclude that there was micas a wooden ceil. 
and arches are for the most part as straight and | ing, probably with roof- on corbels above 


clean, the thinly-shadowed joints as regular | the capitals of the main arcade ; 


i 
E 
é 


and even, as if it had stood bot for fifty | shaft, semi-cylindrical and carried down to the 


ing each western responc ; 


years; and the tones of the slightly lichened | ground, remains, adjoining 

stone would be delightful to a painter, and not | and in the aisles there is a similar shaft opposite 
less so the continually varying play of light and | each pier, and some of the corbels carrying the in- 
shadow in the deeply-recessed arch, as the sun- | termediate roof timbersof the aisles remain. Now, 
light comes and goes and the shadows shift their | the nave is entirely vaulted with a late four. 


Position. 


What was the original filling in| teenth-century vault, seen in our view*; that in 


of the arch is not very apparent; the| the centre of considerable elaboration of design, 


original Norman wall within it has been laid | the larger 


bare by the removal of some of the late masonry | s 


bosses carved with figure subjects, the 
maller with foliage, and mostly in very good pre- 


at one side of the west door; probably it was a/| servation, though at present whitewashed over. 


plain wall with Norman windows in it. There| A feature in the 


design ia the existence of a 


seems no reason for supposing any special mo- | longitudinal rib parallel to the ridge rib on each 
tive in the buildivg of the great arch other than | side, in the upper portion of the vault. The aisle 
a pure desire for a grand effect. The centre| vaults are roofed with a simple quadripartite 
is now filled, as we mentioned, by a large very | vault with ridge ribs, with the transverse ridge 
late window and door, which look very trampery | level on the side next the arcade and falling on 
amid their surroundings, but cannot spoil the | the onteide to the crown of a low segmental 
effect of the whole. The finish of the front is | wall-rib, somewhat below the level of the main 
anusual and remarkable; an examination of the | arcade. Originally, no doubt, the centre aisle 
substructure internally shows plainly that towers | would have had a clearstory of small Norman 
were intended, but they have never been carried | windows; it now shows from the interior the 
out, and the front, ornamented with arcades on| wider late Gothic windows inserted; which, 


the portion adjoining the haunches of the great | however, can only be seen on 
arch, finishes with the two turrets of most pecu- | position 
across the widely-splayed opening in a singular 


liar and unusual design, which serve tocomplete 


up from a 
under them, as the vanit cuts 


the unique character of this front. They ter- | manner, the wall-rib of the vault ending in 


minate in a circular centre turret with a stone|the air, as one may say, in the centre of | = 


Conical top, and four smaller conical pinnaclesat | the window-space. The effect of. course, 
the angles.* The last time we looked at the| very clumsy, but so — — of Medieval 





}| independence of method in working 


that one 


« in ® paper reed before the British Archwologics | cannot wish to lose it, The vault springs from 


at Tewkesbury, by Mr. T. Blasbill (August 


2, 1875), and —— — — — rash statements, | COrbel-heads, of its own date, inserted imme- 
is asserted ese turrets, ‘‘ in ing the high diate pita * 
window openings, are evidently a rae a ——— ——— * po —— —— oo 


‘twelfth-century work,” Wedery that they are “ evidently” 


any such thing, The uppcr windows have certainly been ornamented capitals, showing here and there 


‘orman pillar or baluster, and the turrets are 





— and one of them is filled in with an imitation | those tentative beginnings of foliage ornament 





with 7 
time. But there is no 
exami 
any distinction between the 
ry in the main portion of these curio 
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ence to their ar character in his 
the not, we observe, throw 





ree tee capped 
¥ Gothic finials, possibly put.on at the same | doubt on their authenticity as genuine 


r | know, 

t Fren 
te, and thatof the undisputed — en Fy od ay * 
._ Sir G. Scott, who makes special refer- | taste which seems so much 


port on | its earlier and later periods. 
the slightest * See p. 375, 


and if Mr, 


perceptible evidence, from below | Blashill calls these imitations of t 1fth-een 
ned them carefally in a strong can he tell us from what t “imitet mr tl — 


hey are imitated? Ags as we 
they are unique in England; but they have a ve: 
character about them, a 
in the building, the foreign” 
have influenced it, both ta 


which mark the Norman style when 
its transitional stage ; —— these, and an 
incised ornament round the of the 

of the work ig 


must defer what we have 
issue. 








DRAWINGS FROM EGYPT AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEOM. 


A REMARKABLE collection of drawings and 
sketches illustrative of Egyptian Architectare 
has recently been added to the MS. 
of the a —— canine consists of the 
drawings e during an — 
about fifty years ago ——— 

panied and by Mr. J. 


Bonomi, Mr. F. Arundale, Mr. Charles Laver, 
Mr. Catherwood, &., to explore and illustrate 
Egyptian remains. For some reason the results 
of this expedition, which would have anticipated 
much that was since done by and others, 
were never published; and accumulated 
sketches and drawings now fill fifty 


also, in many cases, the 
sketches from which they were made, and 
numerous sheets of pencil notes and me 
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The Beni. Hassan remains are very fully 

(29,813) in pencil outline drawings, and coloured 
drawings of the hieroglyphios and wall-paintings ; 
see er cl tae ope tbe sheng altnny Debwees 
con to the eye the 

—B— oe Greek Doric architecture than 


section,” as we should say if it were a modern 
drawing, curiously resemble medizxval decora- 
tive painting in spirit and in some points of 
execution; and, on the other hand, a 

occurs of a piece of a sculptured figure having 
a most striking resemblance to that portion of an 
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ihem to a people who sojourned on the spot only 
for a — There were found no other 


remains which could be attributed to the people | virgin 


who made these vases, immediately below which 
Dr. Schliemann found a stratum of ashes and 
rubbish, about 6 ft. thick, evidently derived from 
wooden houses, because stones were seldom met 
with. It was intermixed with masses of hand. 
made prehistoric vases, and numerous whorls, 
with incised ornamentation. w this stratum 
of ruins he found a whole city, whoee 
8.ft. to 10.ft. high fragments of house-walls, 
composed of small stones joined with earth, he 
could have cleared ont like Pompeii. In this 
city he found much more and much better hand- 
made pottery than in the preceding one, and 
thousands of terra-cotta whorls, most of them 
with a beautiful incised ornamentation. Rem- 
nants of a circuit-wall belonging to this city he 
had noticed only on the west side. Below this 
city, and at an average depth of from 23 ft. 
to 30 ft., be found the calcined remains of 
an apparently much wealthier city, which 
had evidently been suddenly destroyed by 
a tremendous conflagration. This city was en- 
closed by large circuit walls of larger and smaller 
stones, in which the lecturer brought to light an 
immense tower and a double gate directed to the 
south-west. Just on the north-east side of this 
gate were the ruins of a vast mansion of smaller 
stones joined together with earth, which must 
have belonged to the chief or king, for it was 
the largest building in the town; besides, the 
other houses consisted of unburned bricks. There 
must have exis‘ed on the circuit-walls and on the 
tower, as well as on the gate, immense wooden 
fortifications; and all the houses of the city 
wust have had upper stories of wood, for other- 
wise the masses of wood-ashes could not be ex- 
plained. This city had evidently been suddenly 
stormed and destroyed by the enemy. Tiryas 
and Mycenz were also captured by enemies, 
but the capture thera was neither sudden, nor 
were those cities destroyed by it, because an 
entire vase was there a very rare ooour. 
rence, and one could search there for weeks 
without finding two fragments which would 
fit together. Some similarity certainly existed 
between the various types of the Hissarlik 
terra-cotta vases of the three pre- historic 
cities mentioned, for nearly all of them were 
either tripods or had convex bottoms ; besides, 
nearly all of them had on either side a tubular 
hole, and in the same direction a hole in the rim 
and in the lid for being shut and suspended by 
a string. Certainly, however, there were also 
new types in each city, and it deserved par. 
ticular attention that the vases in the lower city 
were more artistic, and far better made than 
those in the succeeding city. 
identical in the three pre-historic cities were the 
whorls and balls of terra cotta, with their 
wonderfal incised ornamentation ; bat those of 
the lowest of the three could easily be distin- 
guished by the colour of the clay, and, as a 
general thing, also by the superior skill in the 
incisions. All the incisions had originally been 
filled with white clay so as to strike the 
sight. In the second and third cities were 
foand sixteen short Greek inscriptions in very 
ancient Cypriote characters, and it was, there- 
fore, certain that the Trojans spoke Greek. 
Below the third city were the 16 ft. to 20 ft. 
deep ruins of a still more ancient, but still 
smaller city, becauee it was limited to the original 
size of the rock, which, having increased by the 
ruins and rubbish both in width and height, each 
i than its pre. 


with white clay, and with two long beantifully- 
shaped tubular rings in the rims for suspension 
with a string; but by far the larger part of the 
vases was monochromatic lustrous black or 
brown, and had no incisions. There was a very 
great similarity between the hand.made mono- 
chromatic pottery of this most ancient Trojan 
city, and that found in the five royal Mycenian 
sepulchres, and one involuntarily thought of 
the common origin of the royal hceuses 
of Myoene and Troy; for Pelops, tie 
father of Atrens, the grandfather of the 
king of men, Agamemnon, was the son of 
the Phrygian king Tantalas, whilst Ilium was, 
according to the tradition, built by Ilas, who 
came from Phrygia. Identical with the Homeric 
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Troy, which was captured by the Greek army, 
must be the city second in succession from the 
soil, because here we found the great 
tower, the hage walls, whose construction Homer 
attributed to Neptane and Apollo; and here we 
farther found the most evident proofs of 
wealth, and a sudden destraction by the hand of 
the enemy. The extent of Troy, as 
by its walls, was but very small, and it could not 
possibly have contained more than four or five 
thousand inhabitants; bot, small as it was, it 
was still larger than the city of Atbens under the 
kings, which was confined to the Acropolis until 
Theseus added twelve surrounding boroughs to 
it. The Acropolis was then only two-thirds as 
large as now, it having only been enlarged by 
Cimon about 464 B.C. The lecturer main- 
tained that the royal city of Mycen» was 
originally confined to its very small Acropolis, 
because only part of the lower city had a circuit 
wall; by far the larger part of the lower town 
was merely a suburb. Besides, there were 
evident signs that the lower city wall was built 
centuries posterior to the time of Agamemnon, 
and thus in a remote antiquity the whole of 
the lower city of Mycens must have been a 
straggling suburb. The same must have been 
the case with Athens, and as the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone had suggested in his celebrated 
work, “Homeric Synchronism,” the same must 
have been the case with Troy. The question 
whether Homer ever visited was difficalt 
to answer. Mr. Gladstone proved that 
Homer was an Achaian, and this was also proved 
by the lecturer’s excavations at Mycens, because 
he found there thousands of masterpieces of art 
such as Homer described, and the poet evidently 
passed his whole life in a civilisation like the 
Mycenian. On the other hand, the mode of 
burial which Dr. Schliemann found in the royal 
tombs in Mycenw was perfectly unknown to 
Homer, who only knew of the burning of the bodies 
in the funeral pyres and the deposition of the 
ashes in funeral urns, of which the lecturer 
found many hundreds in the depths of Troy, bat 
not a single one in Mycenm, where the bodies 
were burnt on pyres prepared on the bottom of 
enormously large and deep tombs. The primi- 
tive state of civilisation which the antiquities of 
Troy denoted was of course no proof that they 
were more ancient than the masterpieces of art 
of Mycens, because in the heroic age nobody 
travelled except on warlike or piratical expedi- 
tions. Thus there might have been a very high 
civilisation at Mycens, while at the very same 
time the arts were unly in their first dawn at 
Troy ; and writing with Cy priote characters might 
have been in use in Troy more than a thousand 
before any alphabet was known in Greece. 
There could consequently not be the slightest 
objection to admit that the tradition which 
assigned the tombs of Mycenw to Agamemnon 
and his companions, who on their return from 
Itiam were treacherously murdered by Ciytem- 
nestra or her paramour Aigisthus, may be per- 
fectly correct and trustworthy. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Gennadias, the Greek Chargé d' Affaires, 
in response to a call from the chair, gave some 
interesting particulars of the work which is being 
done by local archeological societies in Greece 
for the exploration and conservation of the monau- 
mente of antiquity. Although these societies 
were greatly hampered for want of fands, they 
had doue mach useful, thongh unostentatious 
work, as would be seen by a comparison of the 
views of monuments given in such books as that 
of Stuart, with photographs of the monuments 
as they now appeared. The mounds of rubbish 
and the hovels, or not much more tentious 
buildings, which obscured them, been re. 
moved. True they had not yet set up the fallen 
pillars of the Parthenon, but this was ‘not a 
solitary instance of antiquities kept in 
wooden sheds until better means could be ob- 
tained of preserving them. It was no longer 
possible, however, for any remains of antiquity 
to be wantonly destroyed or mutilated. The 
local museums of Greece were becoming filled 
with small fragments and objects found from 
time to time, and the local museum authorities 
were 80 jealous of — —— of antiquity 
found in their respective for their own 
museums, that it was exceedingly difficult to 
obtain such objects for the museums at Athens. 

Professor Donaldson, in moving a vote of 
thaoks to Dr. Schliemann for his paper, said he 
hid been charmed with the discretion Dr. Schlie. 
mann had displayed in dealing with the subject. 





Dr. Birch, Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in 
the British Museum, seconded the » and 


great | antiquity. 
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said Dr. Schliemann had undoubtedly made one 
of the most important discoveries of the 

and he would stand as one of the most — 
guished excavators of the remains of ancient art, 
and as one who bad thrown a neq# light 

Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at 

had shown them what Troy actually was, and had 
enabled them to determine that there had existed 
an ancient city where illustrious deeds had been 
performed by Tro} 

doubtless, the poetio 
soe ey accepted by his poraries 
v h y his contem 

as the true one. The discoveries at Mycenw 
were perhaps more interesting, but it was diffi. 
cult to discuss them fally until Dr. Schliemann’s 
book had appeared. The whole world would be 
indebted to Dr. Schliemann for his discoveries. 
Nowhere were his efforts more than 
in this country, where there existed a deep love 
and feeling for Greek art, which had been im. 
bued by the classical knowledge imparted to all 
who received what was called a liberal educa- 
tion. He suggested that if possible Dr. Schlie. 
mann should, with the consent of the Greek 
Government, allow a portion of the products te 
be sent over for inspection and examination. 

Mr. Godwin moved that this “ Association 
tenders its hearty congratalations to Dr. Schlie. 
macnn upon his discoveries at Myoens, and it hopes 
that results of equal importance may reward his 
labours upon the plaizs of Troy.” He said that 
Dr. Schliemann’s remarkable es were 
= — of a life of effurt and oe 

r. liemann’s autobiography was one 
most valuable books which could be placed in 
the hands of any young man orwoman. He 
taught himeelf after language, and 

bt down all the obstacles which beset him, 

having realised a fortane commercially, he 
set himself to what seemed to be the 
work of his life,—the di of the lost Troy. 
His discoveries at Mycenz would be of immense 
valae in many ways. Those who had stadied 
the subject most had always felt a difficulty in 
understanding how it was, by what steps, Greece 
obtained its sublime perfection in sculpture. In 
the discoveries at Mycenm we had evidence of 
the existence, centuries before the time of 
Phidias, of a school of artists and workers 
in metal of very great ability, equal to 
portraiture. Now Phidias, as an outcome of 
these workers in gold, was not so difficult to 
understand as Phidias standing alone, as he had 
heretofore been seen. It would be a very bright 
page in the transactions of the British Archwo- 
logical Association which recorded their admira- 
tion of Dr. Schliemann’s labours. 

Mr. Thomas Morgen seconded the resolution, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Loftus B read a letter from Mrs. 
—2— stating that although —* Gladstone 
had @ every arrangement to present, 
he had been obliged, tly to his disappoint. 
ment, to go to bed on account of illness. 

Lord Hoaghton then formally presented the 
Asrsociation’s diploma of hon. membersbip to 
Dr. Schliemann, remarking that the Association 
was thus conferring honour upon itself rather 
than upon Dr. Schliemann. 

Dr. Schliemann having acknowledged the gift, 

Professor Donaldson, in a few well-turned sen- 
tences, paid a graceful tribute to Mrs. Seblie. 
mann, and proposed a resolution expressing 
appreciation of her services in connexion with 
the explorations undertaken by her husband. 

On the motion of the Earl of Effiogham, 
seconded by Mr. J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, 
@ vote of thanks was given to the president 
and council of the Institute of Arobiteots for 
allowing the Association the use of its rooms. 

Mr. Cbarles Barry, in reply, said that arche- 
ologists, to he worthy of the name, ought to know 

of architectare, while architects whe 
sa an Sigh ar —_ not fail to take 
great interest labours of archwologists. 

Mr, J. A. Roebuck, M.P., moved a vote of 
thanks to Lord Houghton for presiding. 

Oa the motion of Professor Donaldson, 
by Mr. Oavry, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, a vote of thanks was given to the 
Greek Chargé d’Afaires for his kindness in 
attending, the mover that 
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time and cost occasioned by our failing to begin 


our business at the only true beginning. By the | report 


Thames Navigation Act, 1866, the Conservancy 


very able mev. Bat the only result of putting 
the figures side by side would be to show thai 
exbaustive information as yet has to be collected. 
Thus it is clear that in order to enable the exiat- 


ing, Or any future, conservators of the Thames to | pass 


exert any efficient and useful action, a certain 
preliminary description, a graphic and technical 
description,—that is to ssy, bydrographic plan 
and sections of the river and its channel,—are a 


rities who, having last year failed in their pro- 
fusion, or harmonious accord, under the 
Engineering Inspector of the 

Local Government Board, are understood to be 
bow again attempting to take up the ravelled 
threads of the mesh, and to arrive at a new 
accord. Not one of these local authorities, or 
their professional advisers, if they have any, can 
have even the vaguest idea of the main 
which must control their operations, without 
access to such s survey of the River Valley as 
we describe. No officer of the Government, 
whether civil or military in his education, can 
suggest any sound and useful measure that will 
combine the greatest public service at the least 
cost, without having under bis eye such a survey. 
No one can suggest any measure that can be 
regarded as well considered, with reference to 
the escape of flood water, the care to be given to 
every part of the basks of the river, the need for 
removing weirs or mills, or any important 
measure for the improvement of the channel, in 
the absence of such a survey. For navigation, 
for prevention of floods, for irrigation, for land 
drainage, for abstraction of water for domestic 
use, the same primary requisite is a sine gud non. 
With such a survey of the Thames completed as 
the Italian Government have made and carefully 
published in the case of the valley of the Po, all 
the numerous and important questions which 
press for solution under each of the above beads 
will, toa great extent, solve themselves. The 
mystery of the engineer is the mystery of 
common sense. When physical facts are fully 
and thoroughly known, there can be but little 
among experte how to deal with 


g 


do in order to aid and minister to her operations, 
if only we will listen toher voice. Difference of 


of detail. Solongas one man pute a maximum 
or a minimum volume 50 per cent. above the 
estimate of some one else, the two will 


very different works for execution, But if both | publ 


recom 
information is complete. 
Io the case of the Tiber, on the other hand, 


such unanimity is far from being attained. Very | i 


different plans have been 


wad proposed to the 


As 
» have been submitted to a special 


: 


many as nineteen, if we rightly |; 


knowledge possessed by the Italian —— of 
public works as to the valley of the Tiber. 

volume of flood is unknown, although the heights 
attained in various inundaiions from before the 
Christian era are carefully recorded, and the 
pbyeical possibility or impossibility of the forma- 
tion of an overflow-channel is in dispute. In 


| fact, ag yet the elements have not been collected 
facts | for stating the problem. Its solution, therefore, 


is matter of opinion,—that is to say, of guess. 

In the far more important case of the Po the 
facts have been ascertained, and therefore the 
distinguished experts who have studied the case 
have no hesitation or difference of opinion as to 
the course to be adopted. : 

It is just the same with us. The sanitery 
problem has witnessed, in the present year, the 
first attempt—the first serious attempt—at ite 
rational solution. The publication by the Local 
Government Board of the financial outcome of 
different methods adopted in different localities 
for the disposal of the sewage, must be regarded 
as the first effort on the part of the Administra- 
tion to afford any general information which may 
be of service to the whole country. Still it is 
evident that this information, even if it be kept 
up and carried out to the fall, is comparatively 
useless without the light thrown on the circum. 
stances of each particular case by means of a 


hydrographic survey. Without that first requi- | neigh 


site we get but scraps ofinformation. Whether, 
then, we regard the protection of the public from 
preventible disease ; the preservation of the 
metropolis and the metropolitan district from 
floods and damp; the economy of public money 
as expended by the various local authorities; the 
conservancy of the Thames as a navigable river, 
as an outfall, or as a source of water-supply ; or 


hydraulic works—we come to the same result. 
The bydrograpbic survey of the rivers and water- 


shed basins of is the first requisite for 
ic health, enety ans one anenty. 
If this fact be brought out by the Dake of Rich- 
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CENTRAL LONDON: PROFIT OR LOSS IN 
HOUSEBUILDING ? 


At the risk of tumbling into the 
strain of reflection which, at seasons 
depression is pocslieriy alteoted by the 


the profound conviction a vast number of 
individuals throw awey, irretrievably and con- 
tinnally, a great deal of A long con. 


icles nesld, Rwige tate — 


eT 
Fits 


H 
if 
5 
if 
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rt 
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showing, either by deed or speech, that money 
spent in erecting houses, to sell or let, is either 
a profitable speculation or a good investment. 
You may perhaps get five per cent. interest for 
your money sank,—that is if yoa are lucky 
enough to obtain tenants; and, for seventy or 
eighty years, your investment may, provided you 
are lucky, retarn that rate of interest. Bat 
then the anxiety, the risk, the trouble! Youcan 
obtain, without any of these concomitant evils, 


likely soon to become of the utmost importance 
to many. Never before, since the Great Fire of 
London, were so many schemes of alteration in 
the very heart of town as near actual avcom- 
plisbment as at the present moment. We have 
waited long, if not patiently, and there is really 
& likelihood of our seeing during the next few 


the piercing of and the widening of 

old, streets by the. Metropolitan Board are 

not the good things are promised 
The erection of the New Law 

— — 

soon 
cio fonundbtane bldedien ot thee teach anh Sieebs 
street; and the purchase by the Crown of 
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plished fact. Further west, the decrepit tene- 
ments which hold one another together in the 
narrow streets on the Duke of Norfolk’s estate, 
are already marked out for destruction. The 


| wretched lodging-houses, neste of harpies known 

_ too well to couctry cousins, upon land bel 

_ to the Marquis of Salisbury,—miserable bye- 

_ streets out of the Strand, 

_ are also to give place to tenements more suited 

_ tomodern x of life and present requirements. 

|The Duke of Bedford, with 

_ bas personally interested himself in a project 
for rebuilding the entire square of Covent 


leading nowhere,— 


praiseworthy zeal, 


Garden, once in his ancestors’ time a haunt of 


| the worst fame in London; and we believe that 


a well-known architect is engaged upon the 
and parts of 


Martin’s-lane slums, and other equally unhealthy 
wynds, are to be replaced by new buildings 
specially planned for the accommodation of a 
humble class of tenants, under the terms of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act,—so long and tedious 
in its —— phase of working, so appa- 
rently innocent of anything like method in its 
contemplated transformations. In fine, the de. 
liberate bisecting of Soho must inevitably pro. 
voke the reconstruction of a number of 
houses, not only on both sides of the new streete, 
but also in the cross streets running through and 
into them. 

“ Bat,” says the cautious capitalist, * who will 
build these houses of which you dilate with such 
satisfaction ? Don’t you know that new streets 
never pay—that shopkeepers and ‘ upper-part- 
of.the-house’ tenants avoid them? Look at 
New Oxford-street, at Garrick-street ;* look 
at Northpmberland.avenue, where, with all 
the acuteness of metropolitan representation 
combined, only a sill agi of the land is in a 
fair way of being let ; , lastly, at the namber- 
less houses around so valuable and busy a 
neighbourhood as Covent-garden, in which floors, 
rooms, even entire tenements and shops, are to 
let ; and which have remained io let for months, 
quarters, and even years.” All this is perfectly 
true; and the good people who have spent 
money over the houses in question have thrown 
a great deal of it away. The fact is deplorable; 
and the failure to attract tenants deplorably 
patent and true, And why? Because the 
Londoner, wedded to the conceit of a sham castle, 
builds, in the time of un und railways and 
Hansom cabs, of clabs and co-operative exertion, 
and of extended scientific knowledge—within a 
metropolis of four millions,—precisely the same 
kind of house as that which was fitted for a 
period of stage-coaches and sedan chairs, of 
taverns and petty tradesmen, and of the slightest 
artistic and scientific ion, among & 
population of half a milli He not only 
ignores the fact that the centre of a capital 
city is the focus of business,—of public and 
official life,—and the circumference that of 
home,—of private and familiar existence: he 
does not act upon the certain ner eh ge 
the heart of town is inhabited principally by the 
extremes of the ** at rate Pal very 
rich and the very poor ; young men yet 
prepared to ped the duties of house. 
keeping, the old men who have escaped from its 
obligations ; the numberless comparatively poor 
folk who have many children, the well.to-do 
married couples who have few or none, The 
modern bnilder, as if oblivious of the great 
secret of successful trade, despises this vast 
mass of population. He provides, in localities 
where professional men do not congregate, 
offices fitted —— them; and in parts 
of Central London, comfortless and barren 
rooms for @ multitnde of bachelors who do 
not. exist. 

The whole of this fact is understood b 
the principal newspapers ; seldom d 

iality, and 


by any. is thonght to be a 
thereto avoided a aly to, be dist to | places 


the lea’ readers. a 





of the St. | from 


ti solved, or attempted 


t fever in the 


the ban of ex 


aaintance with the difficult j 


be a profitable investment. 
new. 


8 
the first centur 
many stories 


his eyes close 


nce of an enormous, an unwieldy, and an 
ever-extending metropolis. 

But a new era of things is at hand! You 
are going, O wise and potent Authority! to pull 
down the homes of thousands of Londoners ; you 
are going to widen streets; to leave large areas 
of open ground in order to admit fresh air to the 
new houses; and you have undertaken—at least 
in the matter of certain dwellings,—to provide 
new and better homes for thousands of expro- 
priated r families. You cannot, however, 
fulfil the whole of the bargain, as the poor under- 
stand it, O wise and potent Authority! for a 
higher power than you is opposed to it,—the 
power of progress, whose agent only are, 
No sane man will rebuild in a Crown. 


cheap, partly becanse of the risks which they 
brave, often unconsciously, in similar plague. 
begetting dens ; to make them better and larger, 
to expropriate fever and malaria, is to raise their 
value; and to offer com ive luxuries, which 
the squalid poor are neither willing nor able to 
bay. Nevertheless, philanthropy, which has its 
sham side as ag —— dees 
ht in taking most helpless 
—* whose 8 homes are condemned, 
The best argument at its beck is that many of 
these a families a * great deal more 
rent for their dens they are worth. 
That the dens are euch as they are is 
due in a great measure to their extem 
character : to the fact that the houses in which 
they are found were oh gerd constructed for 
the special accommodation of a single family, 
and are therefore totally unfitted for 
several distinct "groups of tenants. » you 
cannot widen streets and leave a area for 
light and air without redacing the superficies of 
your bailding land. To accommodate the same 
number of people upon a restricted site, you 
must raise the height of buildings, and 
pile ~~ te story in new houses. In 


glance at the mauner in which this problem is 
to be solved, upon some 
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official, of yalue and zeal, had twice, according 
to bis own showihg, imbibed the elements of 
of his arduous 

a Bat of the sort of houses with which to 
replace the rotting and rotten tenements under 
propriation, ordinary journaliem 
gives but the very slightest hint. Corre. 
spondents’ views of improved dwellings, lately 
published in the daily papers, have unfortunately 
made nothing clear except their own superficial 
The 






















ption; and according to the statement 
of their architect they are not intended to 
Neither are they 
Clostered houses and blocks of hori- 
zontal tenements are at least 1,900 years old. 
Indeed, ever since the world of the moderns 
began,—and, Sir George Cornewall Lewis said, 
after the historian Niebubr, “ the history of all 
nations in the ancient world ends in that of 
Rome and that of all modern nations has grown 
out of that of Rome,”—the difficulty which 
masses of people, bent on the same or similar 
pursoits, experience in occupying a certain 

i pace of ground has been felt. From 
of the Christian Era houses of 
ave been the result and the 
remedy, in the Rome of Nero and in the Paris 
of Louis XIV., of Napoleon, and of the actual 
Republic. Only the Londoner bas remained with 
to these special exigencies of a 
me population; and to the increasing incon- 
ve 


street or King-street, Soho, houses which the 
people who now inhabit that quarter are in a 
position to cocupy. The houses of the poor 
wretches who live and die in Bedfordbury are 





own house,—and the lessor grants him permission 
strange 
as it seems to those who understand the subject 





heart of town is very often poor and profitless 
— 

A description of one of the new and unfortu. 
nate houses to which we refer will suffice to give 
an idea of all. It bas a frontage to the street 
of 18 ft.—perhaps 20 ft.—and a depth of 60 ft.— 

60 ft. The house has not been erected 
for purposes of speculation, or even of invest- 
ment; the owner has carried on business in the 
same spot for a generation, and his father and 
grandfather probably occupied the whole of the 
old building it has superseded. He has built a 
new housesimply because it was for him 
to have a shop on a particular bit of belong- 
ing to a duke or a marquis: that is, toone of the 
few owners of London land; and he has rebuilt, 
in obedience to a notice served by his ; 
landlord’s agent. His paramount —— 
make the new shop as convenient and as large 
as possible. He lives in the suburbs, and is 
utterly regardless of the sort of house which is 
placed over his shop. As in the limited width of 
18 ft. he has obtained a shop-window, with a 
shop-door on one side and a house-door on the 
other, the entrances are necessarily narrow—the 
house-entrance ridiculously so—and the house. 
stairs are as steep as the staircase is confined. 
He has two rooms, sometimes three, on each 
floor,—one room looking to the street, the other 
to the back yard, and the third between, with a 
borrowed light from both sides. He has taken 
the basement-story for his trade purposes. The 
“man and wife” who clean the shop and guard 
it, before and after business hours, and who 
“do” the rooms over in case their master 
obtains tenants, inhabit a room in the roof. But 
he does not let the “ upper-part-of-the-honse ”’ ; 
for, if he ask the real valae per annum of so 
much cubical construction, would.be tenants 
perceive that for a lower rental they can 
obtain a small entire house in another part 
of town, or a large entire house in the 
suburbs. His mistakes have been many; and 
they are apparent in dozens of instances 
which we can name, (1) He has erected upon 
@ bit of ground originally covered by a shop and 
house intended for the shopkeeper’s family, a 
shop and house intended for two or more groups 
of people who ignore each other’s presence and 
dislike each other’s propinquity. (2) He has 
built suites of two or three barren rooms, which 
may be taken as professional offices, or as resi- 
dential chambers; and he has mixed up busi- 
nesses and homes upon one slender stair. (3) 
He has imagined that a first-floor tenant, able 
to pay a rental of 1001. per annum, will share 
with the tenants of the other floors the same 
indi convenience. (4) He has made 
the two or three rooms en suite on each floor 
each open upon the public staircase. (5) He has 
f that even mere bachelors sometimes 
delight in the carnal comfort of a kitchen hearth, 
and that the club is not always so close as to 
supply such a deficiency. (6) He provides no 
porter at the door, no lights on the staircase, no 
bedrooms for servants, no interior organisation 
whatsoever. Lastly, there are no solid and sub. 
stantial horizontal divisions between the different 
stories of his house ; and everything that is done 
on the third floor is heard by listeners on the 
second, who participate, often sadly enough, in 
the conversational exercise of i tants on the 
first. 

The chief part of the blunder lies in having 
attem to build a shop and honse, such as we 
have just described, upon a site containing a 
frontage of only 20 ft. But this is not always 
the fault of the leaseholder, for he may not be 
able to obtain land with a larger frontage; and, 
in some Cases, the ground-landlord does not 
permit a tenant to erect 4 house with a frontage 
wider than from 18 ft. to 25 ft. This actually 
occurs on the Bedford estate. When this estate 
was first out up into streets, the building land 
was divided into narrow slices, each ag for 
one residence, in a city containing, as we have 
before said, a of balfa million. Upon 
each slice a house was built, and between each 
there was necessarily a party-wall. The hori- 
zontal divisions were simply of wood, because the 
different stories were used in those days for par- 
ticular purposes by members of the same family. 
So potent is custom, that a lessee who now 
borrows two orthodox slices at the Strand ex- 
tremity of the duke’s estate, with the avowed 
intention of erecting upon them one building for 
himeelf, is compelled to erect a party-wall exactly 
in the centre of it,—that is, in the centre of his 



































































to make a doorway in it. This restriction, 
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of houses that will reimburse their builders and 
houses that are erected at a dead loss, has a 
logical meaning: its object is to protect the 
commercial interests of his grace, to whom the 
buildings will belong at the close of a certain 
number of years, when, 80 it is foolishly imagined, 
it may be easier to relet two small houses than 
one large one. The actual consequences of this 
restriction are to be seen in King-street and 
Bedford-street in more than one warehouse ; 
and all around Covent-garden new houses, some 
wholly, others half empty, betray the obviously 
bad investment of often hard-earned savings. 

On other land, further west, an exactl 
opposite system prevails. There the ground- 
landlord says to an intending lessee, “ You may 
have this piece of ground, of 60 ft. frontage, 
which originally held three narrow houses, on 
condition that you build upon it only two houses, 
or,—and this I should prefer,—one block of tene- 
ments.” The result is that the buildings are 
remunerative. In Ryder-street and in Jermyn. 
street, new houses, specially planned for a par- 
ticular class of residents, and in which a system 
of household organisation is at work similar to 
that in vogue in many new blocks of offices in 
the City, are returning an annual income at the 
rate of 10 per cent. on the entire outlay for lease 
of land and building. Inthe Haymarket, a site, 
once occapied by three houses, is now covered 
with one new building, the ground-floor and 
basement of which are let at something like 
1,0001. per annum, and the upper floors are, 
or can be, divided into distinct and comfortable 
dwellings; but we are credibly informed, and 
with some emphasis, that many of the tradesmen 
who have recently rebuilt shops and houses in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-garden are not 
realising three, or even two, per cent. for the 
money they have been compelled to expend. 

We do not, however, lament the restrictions 
which a ground landlord can impose upon lessees, 
especially when they relate to the quality of con- 
struction to be executed upon the land; bat, 
unfortunately, the usual restrictions touch upon 
the class of business to be carried on, or of 
tenant who will reside, in the new house, rather 
than upon the character of its conatraction. A 
piece of land, upon which an old, worn-out house 
has stood, is pretty certain to be black with 
the filtration of cesspools and the mode of 
drainage peculiar to the time in which it was 
built. At the expiry of a lease, or when such a 
house is pulled down, and fresh arrangements 
are made to build another house upon the site, 
the ground-landlord might easily compel his 
tenant (for the law is above such trifies) to sub. 
stitute concrete for the putrid soil; but he does 
nothing of the kind. Again, the ground-land. 
lord, from his knowledge of the surrounding 
houses, and the manner in which they are 
occupied, may plausibly conclude that the new 
house will be inhabited in the same manner; 
and if different groups of people are likely to 
live in it, he should say to bis tenant, “ Since the 
new honse is slmost certain to be let by floors, 
you must build party-floors; and eince the stair. 
case will be a public one, you must build it in 
concrete or in brick, so that it shall be fire. 
resisting.” But, in the majority of cases, he 
exercises no such beneficial influence ; although, 
as fer as the law goes, in the absence of any 
serious control superior to his own,—and in the 
avowed monopoly of the soil,—the ground- 
landlord’s omnipotence in building matters is 
only restrained by his oupidity. 

We donbt also whether it is an advantage, 
either in @ commercial or an artistic point of 
view, to cause a random design for the external 
wall of a street to be made in total disregard of 
the shape of rooms, or character of dwellings, to 
be placed behind it. We donot suppose that the 
designs, prepared, as we have already said, for 
the four fagades of the square in which Covent. 
garden Market is situated, have been made with. 
out doe reference to the buildings to be erected 
behind them. The front wall of a house should 
be fitted to the rooms of which it is partly the 
enclosure,—not the rooms to the front wall; for 

the exterior of a building, in good works of 
architecture, is the index of the interior. But 
the parpose of this article is not directed to the 
elaboration of grand fronts, Comfortable houses, 
and buildings which ought to be remunerative, 
not a loss to the investor, are what we want to see. 
The great secret in building houses over shops, the 
two having, like the shops and houses of Rome 
and Pompeii, no connexion with each other, —is 
to settle beforehand about the class of tenant 
likely to occupy the different floors of the super. 
structure. The public staircase, as well as the 











public entrance, must be something better than 
the London private householder is usually satisfied 
with, Sometimes there must be a servants’ stair- 
case ; for if nothing is more di than the 
encounter of one’s own domestic difficulties upon 
one’s own stairs, how much more disagreeable 
must the sight of other ’s pots, pans, and 
kettles be? Nor ought the housekeeper’s friends 
and children to be obliged to ascend and descend 
by the public stairs. A lift for goods, coals, and 
other things is also desirable. The landlord 
must undertake to light and guard the hall and 
staircase; to clean, if not to warm, both; and 
he must not suppose that two or more families, 
or groups of individuals, will consent to share 
a common kitchen, either in the basement or the 
attic story. Moreover, he must remember that 
the public staircase is the chief ventilating-shaft 
of the house; that a housekeeper, with a brood of 
children located in the basement, cannot fail to 
vitiate the air of the staircase above; or that 
a housekeeper, with a brood of children in the 
roof, will ever do otherwise than close all the 
windows and stop all the ventilators through 
which the air of the staircase is alone cleansed 
and renewed. In fine, the investor in house 
property must bear in mind that what a medley 
of lodgers will support in an old house, and at a 
comparatively small expense, will not be tolerated 
in a new one, at even only a small additional 
cost. At the present moment, over a large part 
of Central London, if a tenant does not require 
a whole house,—and, there, the majority of busi- 
ness men and residents either do not require, or 
cannot afford, a whole one,—he takes a portion 
of one; and he settles down in the best way he 
can by sharing common objects and places with 
some and fighting over them with others. He 
then relieves his native indignation by an inter- 
mittent outcry against houses in general and his 
own bit of one in particular. Bat unless abso- 
lutely forced by circumstances superior to his 
control, the Londoner,—strange animal !—will not 
submit to thetraditional discomfort of “lodgings” 
beneath a brand-new roof and within walls of 
uninviting, even though artistically papered, 
freshness. 








LADY ARTISTS. 
Mapame Lerevee-Devumier, who has just died 
in Paris, was one of the many lady artists that 
France of this century can boast of. Madame 


Lefevre-Deumier has been for many years a | COP 


well-known perscnage in Parisian society. Once 
immensely rich, and remarkable for her beauty, 
she warmly advocated the romantic school of 
art, in which France has produced so many 
notables. Her first piece of statuary, a “ Young 
Shepherd of the Island of Procida,” appeared 
in the Salon of 1850; the “ Morning Star,” 
exhibited in 1863, is probably the only work of 
hers known well in England ; the late Emperor of 
the French admired her works immensely, and 
the Imperial party were constantly her sitters, 
and innumerable busts emanated from her studio 
during the Second Empire. Unlike the authoress 
of the “‘ Joan of Aro,” Marie, Princess of Orleans, 
Madame Lefevre-Deumier has left no cne great 
work on which her fame will repose, but she will 
long remain highly regarded as a devotee at the 
shrine of art. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, whose success with 
the modelling tool and chisel has led her to try 
the porte-crayon and brush, is not yet so famous 
at the Salon as at the Thédtre is, and 
Rosa Bonheur may be said still to surpass just 
now all other French lady artists. There are 
many ladies in Paris who —— practise 
painting and modelling, but there is no lady 
painter that we know of who more exquisitely 
combines the charms of perfectly-contrasted 
hues and tones with the of form and ex. 
pression Madame Lemaire, whose 
small water-colour drawings leave positively 
nothing to desire. We will take another . 
tanity of speaking of Malle, Berthe Moriect's 
work; it is of an exceptional kind. 

In looking over the annals of the French 
Academy, we find the first lady member of that 
institution was Catherine Dachemin (wife of the 
sculptor Girardon), who was elected in 1663, 
from which time until Mdme. Lebrun we meet 
with a long string of names of lady artists whose 


works are regarded more as family relics than | i 


as popular objects of admiration, They are 
—— —* S or are miniatures iv 
quaintly rames, still hanging in coun 

chAteaux, in well-kept chambers, os 
have been hung and dusted ally for 100 
years ; here and there we meet them in eley- 


where they | © 





in English country-houses, in Mayfair 
— — in Russia, and who knows but 


many exist in the old New 
Eng or Louisiana. 

Mdme, Vigée Lebrun, whose is one of 
the most favourites at the Louvre, seems 
ta have been, ofer Unees, the only lety paiever 
of acknow: and few of us are 


her fine picture at 
date of 1850. We find twenty-five or thirty 
names of French lady artists who lived after the 
Restoration; but although their works have 
delighted many possessors, who cherish them in 
their families, their names have scarcely reached 
the ordinary lovers of art, whose knowledge of 
painters is chiefly dependent on those pictures 
exhibited and emphasised by ciceroni in public 
galleries. 

Lady artiste in England have for the last three 
centuries held a prominent position ; in the seven. 
teenth century, we have Beale and Anne 
Carlisle, mentioned by Wal as a copyist of 
Italian pictures in the time of Charles II., and 
Anne Killigrew, who is now best remembered 
by the of Dryden. 

In the eighteenth century we find the names of 
Mary Williams, and Anne Lee, a painterof flowers, 
insects, and shells; of Angelica Kauffmann and 
the Honourable Mrs. Damer. Miss Oosway’s 
portraits and Mrs, Mee’s miniatures are almost 
within our own memory.* 

In the present century Mrs. Charles Pearson 
and Mrs. Carpenter’s portraits were very often 
quite as good as many of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s, 
and Miss Heaphy has left us some portraits in 
water-colour, almost as ul and, perhaps, 
more truthful than Ch Miss Setchell’s 
“ Momentous Question’? made for the artist as 
sudden a reputation as that of Miss Thompson ; 
and Miss Fanny Corbeau’s pretty water-colour 
drawings pleased most of us a generation ago. 
Miss Sharpe occasionally elevated sentimentality 
almost into real sentiment, her beautifal picture 
of the “ Bridesmaid,” for instance, being quite 
equal to the literary sentiments of the day. 

Miss Chorner in Rome for many years must 
have reproduced more “ Madonnas” and copies of 
the Cenci and the Esperanza than any copyist has 
ever done; and Miss Kate Salomon’s beantiful 
ies of the old masters can scarcely be too 
highly commended. 

Miss Landseer many years ago painted dogs so 
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ful drawings by Miss Eastlake, a niece of the 
agreeable writer on “ Household Taste,” but we 
no longer see her name in the list of lady artists. 
Women sooner than men to forsake the 
real sources of to be found in the 
pursuit of art for the means of felicity that un- 
questionably exist, but are sometimes not dis. 
covered, in i 

Ladies sketch from Natare with much skill, 
but their pictares or drawings often appear as if 
women were deficient as painters in that blessed 


er aca ae pot ——— marine 


Onr illustrated papers have some valuable lady 
contributors, and week by week we see in the 
pages of Punch the spirited sketches of 

Bower. It is some years since we have 
seen the beantifal work signed “M. E.£E.,” but, 
considering the proverbial constancy ‘and truth 
of women, we must confess they work, as artists, 
somewhat capriciously. 

America has not been strong in lady artists; 
Gilbert Stuart, one of the best portrait-painters 
the world has seen (a pupil of Sir Joshua by 
the way), left two daughters, who in 1850 were 
living in Newport, Rhode Island, and working 
industriously, successfully g the portraits 
of their famous father; but knowledge of 
art appeared contracted and limited by their 
beantiful devotion to their father’s memory. 

Miss Hosmer’s reputation can rcarcely be 
called artistic, that young lady appearing more 
ambitious of fame; but she has her 
admirers. Miss Stebbin works earnestly, but 
the social climate of Rome is enervating, and 
professional assistants are not difficult to obtain 


in the Eternal City. 
Mrs. Hugh Cholomondley, an artist in more 
ways than one, has exhibited in land at least 


one work, her “ Venus vanquished,” which was 
a bold attempt, and she is doubtless at this 
moment preparing in her Venetian studio to 
again astonish and please her friends. 

Australia also has her lady artiste, but we can 
only recall one name, Miss Ironside, who for a 
year or two gained, in Rome, an extraordinary 
renown: Gibson praised her, and all visitors to 
Rome, of course, thought that they must do the 
same. Her d at times approached the 
beautifal, but she failed in her attempts to carry 
out her dreamy thoughts, and her picture at the 
Exhibition of 1862 was pronounced a failure. 
The young lady, alas! died soon after in her 
beloved Italy. 








QUARRIES AND BUILDING STONES. 


Iy one of the volames on “ British Manufac- 
turing Industries,” to which we have recently 
referred, there is a chapter on quarries and 
building stones, Professor Hull, F.R.S., 
Director of the 1 Survey of Ireland, in 
which he treats of granite as a building stone. 
If a piece of granite be examined, it will gene. 
raily be found to consist of 8 of felepar 
and mica in silica (or quartz), the silica being 
in quantity from 65 to 80 per cent. of the whole. 
The silica appears to have been the last to 
solidify, but as it is the most difficult to fuse, it 
is inferred, says the author, that some other 
agent was present, such as water at high pres. 
sure and temperature, owing to which the silica 
was retained in a state of plasticity, until the 
felapar and mica had opportunity to enter into a 
crystalline state. 

Granite in various places varies in composition. 
Some granites contain four compounds, some 
five, as silica, two varieties of felspar, and two 
of mica, When two felspars are present, as in 
some of the granites of Galway, Donegal, and 
Aberdeenshire, they consist of orthoclase and 


which gave way under fire in America was pro- 
ee not well selected. 

_ Of limestones, there are five chief formations, 
viz., Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian, Oolitio, 
and Cretaceous, Of these the Carboniferous, or 
mountain limestone, is not used for building, 
except near the quarries, being generally of a 
hard, shelly, or crystalline nature, and not of a 
pleasing colour for street architecture. The great 
mass is made up of stony shells and skeletons of 


; thus of 
the five great formations two only yield building 
stones of much use, viz., the Permian and the 
oolitic. The Permian is well known as the 
magnesian limestone, or the dolomite of the 
north-east of England, and is of a yellowish 
colour and easily worked. This stone ranges 
from Nottingham to Tynemouth, but the range 
is interrupted for a short distance near North. 
allerton. Near Mansfield it is separated into an 
upper and a lower division by the interposition of 
marly strata, and contains a proportion of 
silica,—about one-half of the whole quantity ; 
carbonate of lime, 264 per cent.; carbonate of 
magnesia, from 16 to 18 per cent. ; iron, alumina, 
1°32 per cent. in the white stone, and 3°20in the 
red. But the Mansfield Woodhouse, and Bols. 
over stone contains only about 4 per cent. of 
silicate, and approaches more nearly to a pure 
dolomite. On the whole, the magnesian lime- 
stone is subject to much variation in mineral 
composition. 

The oolitic limestone ranges from Dorsetshire 
into Yorkshire, through Somersetshire, Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. It 
lies between the lias and the cretaceous rocks, 
and consists of four divisions :—The inferior 
oolite; the Bath, or great oolite; the coralline 
oolite; and the Portland limestone. These 
divisions are separated by great beds of clay. 
The stone derives its name of oolite from being 
composed of little spherules of lime, either 
hollow or enclosing a grain of sand or fragment 
of shell, bound together by a calcareous cement. 
The lowest division, or inferior oolite, is chiefly 
developed in Gloucestershire. 

The Bath stone is the best known of the oolitic 
freestones. The principal quarries are at the 
Box escarpment. The weather bed of the quarry 
is described as being generally used for plinths, 
string-courses, cornices; the “corn grit” for 
dressings; while the “scallet,” which is the 
finest in grain, is used for ashlar. Ana 
analysis of Box Bath stone gives 94°52 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, 250 of carbonate of 
magnesia, 1‘20 of iron and alumina, and 1-78 of 
water and loss. 

The stone from Tainton and Barford was 
largely used at Oxford in structures belonging 
to the twelfth and three: following centuries. 
The more modern buildings have been con- 
structed for the most part of Headington stone, 
belonging, says Professor Hull, to the coralline 
oolite, which is of inferior durability. 

The shelly oolitic limestones quarried at 
Barnac, Ketton, and Casterton, in Northampton. 
shire, and at Haydor and Ancaster, in Lincoln- 
shire, formerly consitiered to belong to the Bath 
or Great Oolite, are now classed by some geo. 
logists with the inferior oolite. Thies kind of 
stone has been used in Lincoln Minster and 
other beantifal ecclesiastical structures in that 
part of England. Wollaton Hall and Belvoir 
Castle are also examples. Byland Abbey, of the 
twelfth century, is a good illustration of the 
Yorkshire oolites. 

Portland stone is nearly pure limestone. 
denser than the oolitic limestones, weighing from 
135 Ib, to 147 lb. per cubic foot. To this series 
belongs i 
from quarries in Normandy. It has been used 
in England from the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, and in Ireland from a possibly still more 
remote period. It is not to be trusted for ex- 
ternal use in England at the present time. 
Kentish rag, a calcareous sandstone, is now much 
used as a building material in London and the 
neighbourhood, in place of Portland stone. It 
is obtained from the Lower forma. 


tion, the 





Maidstone, 


i uarries being at Godstone, 
‘soe — on 


every case, strong enough in practice. That} Of sandstones the Devonian and Old Red for- 


mations yield some good building stone of various 
degrees of coarseness, from the finest grain up to 
conglomerates of large rounded boulders, and 
of various colours—red, purple, and yellow, to 
light green or gray ; and sometimes the stone is 
almost white. 

The millstone.grit produces in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire vast quantities of good building stone for 
nearly all purposes. Many of the public build- 
ings in Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Blackburn, 
and other large towns, are built of this stone. 
— 6s angie, plow af teitgun: aad 

engines, piers an 
similar massive work. 

The next in importance, if not, indeed, more 
important still, is the New Red Sandstone forma- 
tion, which has been largely used for building 
purposes in Liverpool, Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, and generally in the central counties. 
This great geological formation has two divisions, 
the upper being called the Keoper and the lower 
the Bunter sandstone. Along the high ridge of 
Everton, Kirkdale, West Derby, and Roby, near 
Li 1, the lower or Bunter division affords a 
good stone of light Brownish red, but in general 
this division does not yield useful building stone, 
being either too soft or too pebbly. A better 
stone is obtained from the lower portion of the 
Keuper division, which has been extensively used 
in the older ecclsiastical structures of the central 
and western counties. The formation ranges 
from the-Mersey, near Runcorn, to Grinshill, 
near Shrewsbury, and is found extensively in 
parts of Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and 
Warwickshire. It is generally compact, uniform 
in texture, easily worked, and of light red, brown, 
or grayish colour. 



















































SUBURBAN PUBLIC HALLS. 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, KILBURN. 


Lonpon is sometimes spoken of facetiously 
as “the village.” How unlike in dimensions 
and character to Goldsmith’s “ Sweet Auburn ” ! 
to which, however, it has, in one respect, 
a faint resemblance; the City proper is, 
for a considerable portion of every twenty- 
four hours, and to a great extent on the 
whole of the Day of Rest, a nearly “deserted 
village.” Every morning the streams of the 
day population of London set in from the 
suburbs, north, south, east, and west, about eight 
o'clock, rising to high tide at from nine to ten, 
when the stream begins to abate, and at about 
eleven o'clock the complement of the day popu- 
lation may be said tobe made up, with incon. 
siderable exceptions. 

Tbe process of d-sertion commences in the 
afternoon, when City magnates, merchants, 
bankers, brokers, agents, financiers, pro- 
fessional men, et hoc genus omne, with their 
battalions of assistants, clerks, “officers and 
servants,” become possessed with their inter- 
mittent “home-bound fancy,” and for a few 
hoors after four o’clock the exodas continues in 
dense streams, radiating in almost all directions, 
and ere midnight brings on the “ hour friendliest 
to sleep and silence,” the City is hushed in deep 

. £ The crowd, the hum, the shock of men,” 
are followed by the “ measured beat and slow” 
of the heavy-footed policeman, who has “ample 
room and verge enough” for his peregrinations. 
But sometimes, alas, he is reinforced in the 
occupation of the otherwise deserted streets :— 

“ When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons [and 

daughters?) “9 
Of Belial, flush’d with insolence and wine. 

Bat, thongh the places “where merchants 
most do congregate,” and the places where City 
men and their legions of employés carry on 
business are deserted, the offices and the great 
piles of building emptied of their day population, 
the day is not yet done with the crowds who have 
just vacated them. They have taken home 
a modicum of life and energy, and have pleasures, 
perhaps duties, to experience and perform, as 
necessary to filling the measure of their social 
life. They, the employés, are, mutatis mutandis, 
in the position of Goldsmith’s peasants :— 

‘© When toil remitting, lent its tarn to play ; 
And all the village train, from labour free, i 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

London clerks, whose homes are in the 
snbarbs, have no “spreading trees” available 
for their sports or amusements ; but they find a 
blio hall an excellent substitute. Such halls 
are being provided all round London, either by 
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companies (limited), or by private speculators, 
and profitable speculations they generally prove, 
as well as very satisfactory public conveniences, 
farnishing the means of gratifying a wide variety 
of legitimate tastes, aspirations, and desires. 
The usual accommodation provided in connexion 
with these suburban halls is, a great hall for 
public entertainments, soirées, public meetings, 
&e.; a minor hall, much smaller, and let ata 
much lower rent; suites of retiring-rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, cloak-rooms, and the ac- 
commodation required by the guests at a large 
social gathering. In some cases class-rooms are 


The nature.of the successive occupations of 
these suburban halls is curiously diversified in 
character. To-night there may be a church 
missionary meeting, with a member of Parlia- 
ment in the chair, the meeting addressed by rev. 
canons and clergymen, the “deputation,” and 
local men of note. To-morrow night this meet- 
ing may be followed by a troupe of nigger 
minstrels, who give a concert “for one night 
only.” A“ spelling bee” sueceeds, or did, during 
the little while the absurd novelty lasted. Next 
may come an oratorio by a local musical associa- 
tion ; after it aseries of meetings by revivalists 
of the Moody & Sankey type; then amateur 
theatricals for two nights; next an “ anti-con- 
tagious,” &c., public meeting, followed by an 
amateur vooal and instramental concert. The 
amateur performers in these local halls, whether 
votaries of Thalia or Melpomene, of Apollo or 
Terpsichore, can almost always reckon confi- 
dently on having large and appreciative audiences. 
In the season such halls are frequently used 
for flower-shows, sometimes for bazaars; and 
triennially, many meetings are held in some 
of them to hear addresses from opposing candi- 
dates for seats at the Londun School Board. The 
mélange indicated above is liable to interruption 
by the proprietor of a peripatetic panorama, who, 
having had extensive experience, and ‘‘ knows his 
way about,’’ conclades that in such a neigh. 
bourhood his entertainment will “run” fora 
month : he takes the hall for that period, and is 
not disappointed. 

Simultaneously with the progress of any of the 
performances in the great hall that have been 
indicated, those engaged in a Bible class, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or a prayer meeting, or 
the meeting of a building society, may carry out 
their proceedings undisturbed in a smaller room. 

The most recent addition to the suburban 
halls is at Kilburn. It is situated quite near 
the Edgware-road, in the locality where the 
London and North-Western Railway passes 
under it. There is only the width of the road 
between the hall and the railway. 

It is a sightly, substantial, and commodious 
pile of building, that covers 500 superficial yards. 
The frontage is 75 ft. long, of red Cowley bricks, 
and dressings of Bath stone; the base is of 
Staffordshire blae bricks. The front is relieved 
by three gables and @ break in the centre bay. 
A good deal of ornamental brickwork is intro. 
duced with satisfactory effect. The front bears 
the legends “Town-hall” and “ Assembly-rooms.” 
The laat title ig unobjectionable, but the other 
is, we believe, quite a misnomer, no “ Local 
Authority” having anything to do with the 
building, which is a purely private speculation, 
and not unlikely to prove profitable. It is the 
property of Mr. T, Bate, whose offices for carry- 
ing on his own business are on the ground-floor, 
to the front, and on the left of the principal 
entrance. Tbe business announcements in these 
three front windows are scarcely compatible with 
the building being a “ town-hall.” 

The entrance-hall is paved with tiles, and 
is 13 ft. square, The principal stair rising from 
it is of Yorkshire stone for the first flight, and 
above that of pitch . The large hall is at 
the back of the building, and is 75 ft. long by 
40 ft. wide. The side walls are divided by 
pilasters into six bays. The room is 46 ft. high, 
and is lighted by dormers about 4 ft. deep, 
extending between the ends of the hall, and 
forming continuous windows. ‘The cornice is 
dentilled and the ceiling partly coved. The 
open timber roof, of pitch pine, varnished, is 
effective, A platform is fitted up at one end, 
and communieating with it a small retiring. 
room. For ventilation, inlets are provided at the 
foot of four of the pilasters. The inlets are 
covered by panelled boxes, perforated. The 
colouring and picking out in the hall are quiet 
and in good taste, somewhat in the style of 
the Alexandra Palace decorations. The hall is 
lighted at night by ten stat-burners. Provision 


is made, of course, for the escape of the pro- 
ducts of combustion and vitiated air by the 
Opposite Mr. Bate’s offices, on the ground-floor, 
there is a committee-room, 25 
14 ft. high. 

On the first floor there is @ minor hall 
supper-room, 65 ft. by 20 ft, and 16 ft. high 
clear ; it is estimated that it will seat 150 per- 
sons. It communicates with a kitohen in 
basement. On the second floor there is one large 
billiard-room, 45 ft. by 24 ft., and @ private or 
club billiard-room, 24 ft. by 20 ft, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and closets are all external to 
the main building. The work in every depart. 
ment is of good character, and combines, with 
the effectiveness of the design, and the conveni- 
ence of the internal plan and arrangements, 
to reflect some credit upon Mr. F. V. Hunt, 
the architect, under whose supervision the build- 
ing has been erected. We hear that there is a 
favourable prospect of the hall beiog much in 
requisition for local purposes and entertain. 
ments. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN MADRAS. 


Tue extensive and costly harbour works at 
Madras, in to the ultimate sufficiency and 
utility of which there have been widely divergent 
opinions among practical men, have again been 
under the consideration of the General Govern- 
ment of India, and they have instructed Mr. W. 
Parkes, C.E., engineer-in-chief of those works, 
to remain for some time longer where he is, and 
to arrange and initiate a series of observations 
which may subsequently be carried on by others 
ander his direction, and in hig absence. The pro- 
posed experiments are intended to test the natare 
of any movement of sand or action of currents 
that may be taking place at or beyond the ends 
of the proposed piers. A recent examination 
indicated sand in suspension at six-fathome line 
in fair weather. It seems highly desirable, in 
the estimation of the Government, to determine 
whether the same conditions prevail at seven 
fathoms. This may probably be effected by 
placing, during fine weather, some large and 
heavy substance or object on the bottom, and 
watching whether the obstraction thus presented 
causes the accumulation of sand or not. Some 
such simple expedient might also be devised for 
testing the carrents. Mr. Parkes is himself of 
opinion that such a series of observations and 
experiments will take much longer time than 
the advisers of the Government suppose, and, 
therefore, requests authority to delegate at once 
the task of experiment to those who are to 


some circumstances, a deep current, and an 
action on the bottom of the sea not yet ascer- 
tained. Such a possibility is admitted, and the 
desirability of testing it is allowed, but the thing 
cannot be satisfactorily done except by observa- 
tions extending over many months, or even a 


seasonal influence. At present, there is not even 
a surface current. A day or two of steady 
northerly breeze might produce one, but if, upon 
examination, it should be found that there was 
no bottom current under such circumstances, it 
would not be wise to conclude that there wonld 
be none under the more powerfal and persistent 
influences of the monsoons. Such experiments, 
then, as are proposed can be properly made only 
by competent persons resident at Madras. 

The citizens of Madras have heard with much 


supply of drinking-water. It is also reported 
that this decision bas been arrived at after the 
sanitary commissioner and the head of the 
medical department had reported strongly 


serious consequences to the sanitation of the city. 
Perbaps the Government may be of 
Madras cannot show a much worse bill of health 
than she does at present,—the mortality for the 
week preceding the despatch of the last mail to 
England having been no less than 94°4 per 1,000. 
Of course, this high death.rate is due, in great 
measure, to the invasion of the city by crowds 
of half or wholly starved people from the sur- 


rounding districts, who, in instances, 

with them the seeds of —— ak a 
quickly carries them off 
numbers. Considerations 


mand that these sufferers ot 
encamped —— the tote ot 2 —8 


i 
: 





but why ran the risk of endangering the health 





remain on the spot and carry out the plan of the 
works. Itis suggested that there may be, under 


couple of years, so as to include all varieties of 


the north of the oy to provide 
which are continually flowi 
along the great Trank- but surely some 
other spot might be selected for its site than the 
source of the local water supply. It is all the 
more necessary to * the Red Hills water 
pure, since 80 * the ordinary sources of 
drinking-water in Madras have this year failed. 
This same subject of water supply is exciting 
much attention in Madras, in connexion with 
the present famine; and it is amusing, although 
sad, te see how little wisdom comes by expe. 
rience. Here are these people in the midst of 
another famine, and a question much discussed 
among them is, “ what irrigation works are we 
to construct or repair?” It is as if their water 
supply had been cut off, and they were to A 
“Oh, come and let us make a new cistern to huld 
it.” In so far as the new cistern gives employ- 
ment to the poor there is no harm in making it 
or repairing it; but it never seems to strike 
some people that cisterns with no water are 
useless. ‘* We lose our horses, let us build new 
stables.” When really bad seasons come, these 
reservoirs are fall of emptiness. There is only 
one way of getting water in a bad season, and 
that is to dig for it; and wells are the cisterns 
which ought to be hewn ont,—not drainags 
cisterns, but spring cisterns. Large teppacolams, 
such as the Rajahs used to make, would be works 
which, if executed in a famine year, would be 
something to show for the public money, and a 
lasting benefitto the community, There is no 
such safe “reservoir” for water as the ground. 
Dig to a certain depth and you find water. If 
you can make reservoirs at a high level, and fill 
them in river freshes, that would be something 
gained, but then a famine year is always marked 
by the absence of river freshes. Accordingly, 
as a rule, there is no work so safe,in such a 
country as India, as digging into the ground. 
In the midst of the drought and the consequent 
scarcity there is no good in repairing either 
pond or tank, so far as the present is concerned. 
Water must be found now for the people, and if 
time is lost and money frittered away, there may 
be a famine of water as well as of bread. This, 
many of the wisest men in Madras are beginning 
strongly to feel, and hence not a few are earnestly 
desirous that at least a portion of the labour of 
the “relieved” should be expended in the 
digging of wella. Toa small extent only these 
large wells might farnish water for irrigation ; 
though the oftener water is drawn from a well 
the sweeter it is; but the object now ia 
water for the people to drink. There are 
magnificent worke of this kind in Bellary and 
other districts. A large surface excavation is 
needed, and then the sides are in steps to the 
centre. The stone facing is very expensive; bat 
that might be deft , and charitable indi- 
viduals could add it afterwards. Sometimes the 
people might subsequently do the stone work by 
subscription; but such excavation would, in 
itself and in the meantime, be good relief 
work for the people in their owa town or village, 
and would be a permanent advantage afterwards. 
In some districts there will be thousands and 
tens of thonsands to support, and much State 
money will need to be spent. Sinking well. 
shafts is a work which ean only be well done h 
a special ect of men; but every large stoped 
well will employ some hundreds i 
labourers —* a a * —2* a 
spring reservoirs can to grate 
pride, not: indeed as having irrigated the land to 
any material extent, but as having kept soul and 
body together, which cannot be done without 


who advocate such a work of relief, Of 
pmnedioerweyy droge gichs I it, bat of these 
reservoirs there need not be so long as there is 
distress to meet. is well in this matter to 
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railva grain, but who will supply 
water “lest —— 


and of famine relief. 








THE NEW DOOKS ON THE CLYDE. 


THE construction of the Stobcross Docks, the 
important undertaking which is being carried on 
by three separate contractors, under the direc. 
ineer, 
with, 
and it may not be uninteresting to furnish a 
brief account of the present position of the 
works. The dock will include 334 acres of 
water-space and 27} acres of quayage. The 
northern boundary is formed by the new Point. 
house-road, the eastern being near to Finnieston- 
street; on the west is the Kelvinhaugh.road, 
while on the —— side is the river, sheds, 
roadway, and qua: ecting into the eastern 
end of the ticle bob hens 600 yards will be a 
centre pier, 195 ft. in breadth, dividing thas 
portion into two water spaces, the one on the 
north being 270 ft. broad, and that on the south 
230 ft., leaving an outer basin 695 ft. in width 
ut the weat end of centre pier (where is to be 

test measurement), and 1,000 ft. in 
m & point in aline withthetermination 
of the pier the south wall of the basin curves in a 
north-westerly direction to one side of the inner 
end of the entrance, while the north wall bends 
south-westwards to the opposite side, the basin 
thus narrowing to 300ft. The entrance is 100 ft. 
wide, and a quay of 208 ft. forms the westerly 
end of the basin. The length of the north quay 
wall will be about 1,000 yards, the foundation for 
nearly 760 yards being boulder clay and rock, 
about 300 yards being already built. The height 
of the wall is 42 ft., and its foundation of 18 ft. 
in breadth rests on concrete blocks 2 ft. in thick. 


tion of the Clyde Trustees and their 
Mr. Deas, is now being rapidly proceed 


found its 
length. - 


ness. At the level of the copestone the breadth 


will have been gradually diminished to 6 ft. 6 in. 
The total length of quayage will be two miles, 
and the depth at low water 20 ft. The greater 
portion of the walls will be based upon concrete 
@ cast-iron shoe 
Of these 
cylinders, 600 triple groups will be required to 
complete the work, and they will be sank to a 
depth of 48 ft. below the quay level. Each 
cylinder will be composed of eleven courses of con- 
crete, one course consisting of three, and another 
of four blocks, placed alternately. The weight 
of a single course is 18 tons, so that in every 


cylinders, every one having 
4} tons in weight for its foundation. 


cylinder there are 198 tons of concrete and 4} 


tons of iron in the shoe. Thus, the aggregate 
weight of material required for the whole of the 
cylinders amounts to the enormous sum of 
364,500 tons. For the purpose of forming the 
concrete blocks a piece of mechanism, the 


efficiency of which is only equalled by its sim. 
18* has been b 
rat time in Scotland, and is very successfully 
applied for mixing the material. This latter con- 
siste of Portland cement, gravel, sand, and stone, 
the last being broken into pieces of nearly equal 
size by means of a small engine, which is driven 
by the same machinery as the conorete-mixer 
before mentioned. When sufficiently amalga- 
mated by water alone, the mixture is deposited 
in wooden moulds of the required —* in 
a few days the blocks are ready to be lifted and 
swung by the cranes into permanent position. 
The blocks are moulded round a circular space 
of 5 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and the edges of the 
vacancies when brought together in building the 
cylinders form wells, from which conical diggers 
extract the soil by half tons at a time, the 
cylinders meanwhile slowly sinking under the 
pressure of many tons of superimposed iron rin 
which are increased in number as the cylinder 
descends and the resistance to its downward 
course augments. Among the supplementary 
machinery employed in connexion with the . 
works, may be instanced the 
cranes, having a lifting power of 10 tous each, 
and easily controlled by a single workman, and 
which, besides perfo all the ordinary opera- 
tions of a stationary machine, travel, with all 
their appu in any direction which may 
be required. § and compact locomotives, 
but of powerful capacity for their 
ployed to draw loaded “ bogies” to the mixing 
machines, and to perform work in various other 
branches of the works, these in additio 
to the ordinary sized engines and 
to be seen on the many lines of temporary rail- 
ways intersecting the scene of operations in all 
directions. 
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ht into requisition for the 








her is to amuse. Is it or is it not the case 

that conditions are reqaired for these 
ects, and that no attempt to reconcile 

them can be permanently successful ? 

of the clay} I fear that this is the case, and I think that 

this view will be borne out by a comparison of 

the effect prodaced on the mind by repeated 
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foundation of the wall, and are making use of 
dynamite to ae large portions 
atone time. Mr, J. 8. Hunter, 
the quay wall at the west end of the dock ex. 
tended to 1,000 yards, has completed the same, | visits to South Kensington, to the British 
with the exception of about fifty yards, while | Museum, and to the Crystal Palace. The more 
Mr. John Jackson, contractor for the eastern | perfectly fitted avy special colleotion is for con- 
section, has commenced operations, being em. | sultation, that is to say for educational use, the 
ployed with the pre less disposition every one feels to visit it a second, 
or at all events a third time, unless it be for a 
directly educational object. Look at the gallery a 
of birds in-the British Museum. Some of the 
specimens, it is true, are old and dusty, but even 
machinery, also | so they illustrate the specific forms quite as well 
supplied by Sir William Armstrong’s firm. One | as an object of illustrates anything 
of the features of the building will also be an|in the of the art of the potter. To my 
ornamental tower with a handsome clock, while | mind, the knowledge of specific organised forms 
one coal crane is already erected on the north | of the relation of species to and of the 
wall, a second is in progress on the south, and two | extraordinary manner in which some wandering 
more are contracted for from the same firm who | species in the Fauna or Flora of one part of the 
supplied the swing-bridge. Consideringtheir mag. | world fills up a gap in a series elsewhere, has a 
nitude, a year ortwo must necessarily elapse before which no works of human skill can at- 
the works areentirely completed, and as there will | tempt to rival. As a collection, to persons of 
be direct railway commanication, already par.|my way of thinking, the bird gallery of the 
tially established with the rich ocoal-field and | British Maseum has a deep and abiding interest 
principal seats of industry in the surrounding | which no collection of works of art can possess. 
district, the new docks will be of incalculable | Bat, stil), we do not go to look at the birds, unless 
advantage in furthering the trade and conse. | it is for a specific object. As a whole, the long 
quent perity of the great metropolis of the , if seen a dozen times, no more attracts 
weet of Scotland. the eye than do the titles of books on a row of 
shelves. The arrangement is, educationally, 
admirable, but the elements of novelty, of 
wonder, and of change are absent. If you go as 
MUSEUM. a stadent, you may gain priceless information ; 
Srr,—Will you allow an old contributor to the | if you go as a sight-seer, you are intolerably 
Builder to make one ortwo remarks on your article | bored. : 
on South Kensio bronzes and its catalogues.| The same remarks will apply to any other of 
I have nothing of a controversial nature to say | the galleries of the Museum. Look at the 
against the article. With the greater part of | mineralogical collection. What can be more 
it I fully agree; and I think no subject more | perfect;—what more instructive? What,—when 
important to keep before the eyes of all students | you are in search of light on mineralogical sub- 
of art than the relation which should subsist | jects,—more beautiful? But who would ever 
between material and style. Bat a question, | visit that fine gallery for amusement? Look, 
if I am not mistaken, of wider import than | again, at the sculpture in the Orystal Palace. 
you have raised, lies behind the difficalties you | Admirable representations are there of the 
have regretted. I may be permitted to cite an | finest statues inthe world. Of course, there is a 
incident which bears forcibly on the views you | great difference between the marble and its re- 
have expressed. It is now some years ago that | production ; and the charm of the great galleries 
I was requested to write certain notices of .|0f Florence, Rome, Naples, or even Paris, is 
ticular branches of several forms of art w not rationally to be expected. But for the educa- 
are richly illustrated at South Kensington. 1 | tional use of the student of sculpture I think there 
need not particularise what they were, The | is a more complete field at Sydenham than in any 
subject was a fascinating one; and all the more | other gallery I know. Who goes to look at it ? 
so from the hope that, if wisely and happily | Who regards the lovely torso of the Cupid of 
treated, the resalt might become a sort of non- | Praxiteles with more eager glaaces than he casts 
official hand.book, weloome to many a visitor. | at the lamp-posts on the Thames Embankment ? 
But,alas! the first chapter was hardly exhansted, | Even to the authorities of the Palace these costly 
and the pleasure of sending over friends to look | nd valuable casts seem to represent only so 
through one’s own 8 les was only on the | much sunk capital, and the stadents are few. 
verge of attainment, when it became, or seemed | It would by no means pay to keep up a gallery 
to become, evident to me that I had made some | Of casts for their instruction, and for the psy- 
terrible blunder. I could not recognise what | master, the public,—I will not say the mob,— 
I had been describing on another visit to the | but the men, women, and children who go for 
Museum. Alltheland-marks were gone. Every | 0 hour’s relaxation and change, s new rag 
thing was so entirely changed that the account | doll swinging on a rope would give much more 
drawn up might as well have been an account of | pleasure than a third look at the cast of the 
a museum in Paris, so as any utility to the| Venus of Milo, 
visitor to South Kensington was concerned. The| It is my belief that the able men who have 
first feeling, as I have intimated, was that of the arrangement of the courts at South 
humiliation. It seemed to be my fault. Per-| Kensington have long since found out this 
haps some little irritation, certainly a good deal | secret. Having done so, they have held their 
of wonder, succeeded. Finally, I came to the | tongues, and acted on this discovery. They are 
conclusion that there was something inscrutable | aware that the kaleidoscope, though only com. 
in the matter, but that, at all events, any litera- | posed of a tin tube, two plates of looking-glase, 
ture that took South Kensiagton exhibits as its| and a few bits of coloured glass, is an instru- 
theme could only be of the most ephemeral | ment very generally fascinating. They have 
nature. turned their courts into so many kaleidoscopes, 
Your article carries this idea a step farther. | and by so doing they have kept up the number 
For it shows that not only has the public writer | of their visitors. How long this may last is 
to reckon without his host if he of any|another question. On that I am not at this 
collection, or branch of a collection, at South | moment in possession of sufficient data to form 
Kensington, but that even the selected | an opinion. But I think if we even interrogate 
by that establishment to write their own official | our own recollections, we shall find that when 
descriptions and have to suffer from | amusement, and not instraction, has been our 
the same causes,—and that no indication given | object, novelty has been the very central element 
on can serve as & permanent guide in the | of success. It may be said that, if thie is trae, 
midst of the kaleidoscopic whirl which has become | we must give up the whole long series of pre- 
the law of the spot. lections about mingling the utile with the —* 
Thus far, then, I have found nothing very | teaching by the eye, elevating oti a : 
novel to say on the subject. But the further oon. Notso, I think, necessarily. Asfarasdirec 
inquiry which I wish to raise is, what is the | instruction goes, I think the order of @ museum 
cause, and what the effect, of a ceaseless ia requisite, and that the change which —— 
which, together with all its to the | the public is destractive of the utility of collec. 
student, is productive of constantly fresh pleasure | tions for edacationa! purposes. ——— 
to the sight-seers? In fact, ia the wane the | however, the effect of the habitaation e eye 
rob the 


uestion has stated itself. T to what is beautifal, and the effect thus produced 
Sy tose Ree Soe 
and kindred establishments : one is to 
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in the edacation of the taste. We cannot, how- 
éver, look for much advantage in this way by 
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the mere juxtaposition of numerous objects of 
splendour. The stately rooms of some wealthy 
persons are crowded with so many objects of 
costly beauty, each, it may be, excellent in its 
way, that the effect prodaced on the mind is like 
that of going to a broker’ssale-room. Selection, 
order, arrangement,—a certain reserve,—are 

for the effici of the mute lessons 
given by the exhibition of beautifal objects. It 
is very questionable whether the heterogeneous 
accumulation of a large number of costly articles, 
however beantiful each may in itself be, has not 
a directly deteriorating effect on the taste, if the 
assemblage be regarded in block, rather than 
by the painfal labour of individual attention to 
the several items. 

At all events, we require something more than 
an acknowledgment of the advance made in the 
beauty of the articles now commonly sold in our 
shops to prove that the efforts of the past twenty- 
five years have materially advanced the culture 
and the taste of the people. One thing certainly 
has been stimulated, and that is costly laxury. 
Bat if we look at the cycle of female fashions, 
and the point at which they have now arrived, 
at the decorations and dresses, or undresses, of 
the theatres; at the introduction of a certain 
class of adornment and of ritual in our churches ; 
at the dreases, the demand for wages, and the 
general efficiency of our domestic servants; at 
the style of address to servants or superiors 
which young people, and those in inferior situa- 
tions, so often adopt without check or mitiga- 
tion; it is certainly open to doubt whether our 
sesthetic and moral culture has advanced during 
@ quarter of a century of exhibitions. That 
luxury has advanced with gigantic strides there 
isnodonbt. The advance of luxury in the history 
of the world has been hitherto coincident with 
national corruption, and the herald of national 
disaster. I trust that it may not prove so with 
ourselves at the present time. But one thing, 
at all events, I think we shall do well to re. 
consider, and that is whether the mathetic centres 
which at the cost of millions of public and 
private money we have reared in and about the 
metropolis exert a wholly purifying and elevating 
inflaence on their frequenters, or whether, in the 
attempt to combine instruction with amusement, 
we are not in danger of losing the former with- 
out greatly advancing the latter. A. B. 








DEAD CITIES ON THE GULF OF LYONS. 


A SOUTHERN engineer, M. Charles Lenthéric, 
employed upon a succession of public works 
along the French Mediterranean coast, thonght 
he had discovered, a few months ago, indica. 
tions not referred to by previous investigators 
of places once inhabited, desert creeks which 
had formerly been porte, and hard tracks across 
the sand having all the appearance of being 
artificial. Feeling a strong interest in those 
semi-wildernesses, as all who have visited them 
must do, he commenced by exploring them as a 
geologist, and is concluding by bringing to bear 
upon them all his artistic and archwolozical in- 
stincts. Certainly, none who have wandered in 
that direction will wonder at his enthusiasm ; but, 
suddenly, he came upon a world of treasures, 
often hinted at, and, indeed, illustrated in frag- 
ments, but in its fulness unknown. These he 
has described in a work, just published in Paris, 
under the title, “The Dead Cities of the Gulf 
of Lyons.” It was, he says, the result of 
curiosity, rather than of pure scientific ardour; 
he saw things as they were, and wanted to know 
what they had been ; and he even went so far as 
to predict for them an imaginary future. This 
last part of his most interesting study may, for 
the present, be left out of view. We accept his 
volume for what it is,—not a scientific treatise, 
not a narrative of travel; not a history, yet con- 
taining the elements of all three, and singularly 
interesting. The French coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, as M. Boissier has well. remarked, is 
separated into two distinct and unmistakable 
divisions, presenting contrasts such as are to be 
met with in few other parts of Hurope,—the one 
a garden, the othera blank. From Genoa to Mar- 
seilles, all is life, brilliance, and beauty, knowing 
no winter, scarcely knowing ill-health, free from 
the presence of poverty; from Marseilles to 
the Spanish frontier, on the other hand, all is 
solitude, depression, and desolation. It was into 
this unpromising regi 


ages had hidden there not a few 
secrets from the modern generations of man- 
kind, Geologist he was, and in that cha. 


as 

also noted how the changes of the earth 
accounted for these extraordinary changes along 
the borders of the sea. There unquestionably 
existed, upon the coasts of that vast gulf, cities 
of which the natural situation gave them a great 
command of commerce, and among them, 
although nothing beyond a shadow of it, shifted 
toa different position, survives Narbonne. This, 
in the Roman epoch, erjoyed a direct communi- 
cation with the sea; it rg —, like 
Venice, by a many-branc lagoon, studded 
with wealthy islands. It had its Grand Canal, 
burdened with big ships of commerce, crowded 
with triremes of the Imperial fleet, and bor. 
dered by sumptuous quays. Upon these, every 
one of which was an example of architectare, 
were heaped the riches of the East and West; 
but what did M. Lenthério see? A lake dried 
up; a coast-line receded, and nothing left except 
a skeleton. Therefore he counts it among his 
“ Dead Cities.” Next he presents to us a pictare 
of Arles, which, after Dax, is the most Roman of 
the Roman cities in France, and this also stood 
at the head of a semi-inland sea, around whose 
embankments an indescribable activity once 
reigned. It was, in its way,asort of French 
Alexandria, having two ports—one to receive 
the great ocean-coming ships from India and 
the more distané East, another to afford anchor- 
age to the thousand incessantly going and 
returning craft of the Durance and the Rhone, 
which put her in direct relation, indeed, with 
Lyon and all the rest of Gaul; besides which 
huge flat flotillas were perpetually fringing the 
outskirts of these peopled waters, until the very 
waters were sucked away, so to speak, and left 
a Clusiam where there had been a Carthage. 
There are other more dreary relics, however, at 
Maquelone and Aiguesmortes, where the cities 
of old are absolutely dead : where they could not 
be more literally so did they lie buried at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. Nothing left of them 
except a few stones, half sunk, here and there 
in an immense arid plain, varied by rare patches 
of verdure, upon which half-wild horses and oxen 
feed. And nothing, it seems certain, can be 
done to redeem these “ Dead Cities of the Galf 
of Lyons.” Arles, Aiguesmortes, Narbonne, and 
Frontignan can never again be seaports, attract. 
ing all the mariners of the Levant, although the 
olive and the vine, at some future far-distant 
day, may take their place, while as for the 
actually swamped or buried towns, they 
must remain for ever ten times more 
invisible and uninhabitable than Pompeii. 
Still, even from them are brought, occasionally, 
relics upon which antiquaries have seized as 
favourable to a contested theory. Thus, from 
that far coast, and from beneath shifting waves 
of sand, one of the learned lately sent a number 
of tiles, which, according to him, demonstrated 
that the art of chromo-lithograpby was not un- 
known to the ancient. His discoveries included 
an ivory slab, variously tinted, bearing ovt, in 
his mind, two texts from Pliny, and an isolated 

in Cicero; two cylindrical stones, the 
one fitting vertically upon the other; a colleo- 
tion of portraits on different metals, which have 
evidently, by we know not what process, been 
multiplied, and so forth; and an inscription 
setting forth how a certain Atticus had called 
his friends together by what, in modern days, 
would be styled a circular. We must confess, 
however, to distrusting the peer of these 
extinct centres of population. Such might be 
sought for in the neighbourhood of Rome, or 
Athens, or the Etruscan ea ——— 
present a apurious aspect w hit the 
sandhills of Sonthern France. It is far more 
likely that they belong to the comparatively 
recent chronicles of Arles and Dax; or they may 
have been imported thither at a time when Dax 
and Arles were, as children, by their 
great parent on the banks of the Tiber. Never. 
theless, none of this discredits the labours of 
M. Lenthéric, who has carried on valuable investi. 
gations, which will, in all likelihood, be productive 
of still more rich results, Even now, we bave 


not mentioned the little medals in gold, silver, | i 


copper, ivory, and bone, to which no particular 
i be assigned, bat which have been 


disinterred in le quantities. 
appear to possess a greater antiquity than the 
ruins Ww. they were Bat 








present themselves to the French arc 

mind; the volameof M. Lenthéric is so enveloped 
by criticisms from every quarter of the jealous 
world in which art, and science, and 
live, and move, and are, that it may be wise to 
wait for his farther explorations among the 
cities of the dead before levying a tax upon dates, 
traditions, or theories. 


GLASGOW NEW CLUB BUILDINGS. 


Tur committee of the new club, which at 
present occupies on lease a portion of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund premises, at the 
of West George-street and Renfield-street, have 
decided to erect a new and handsome club-house, 
on ground recently acqaired by them, at 146 
and 152, West George-street, and thus we are 
to have in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
New Stock Exchange, Merchants’ House, and 
Crown Halls, a fresh addition to the palatial 
structures which at present adorn locality. 
On the decision of the committee 
at, competitive plans were invited from five 

ing local architects, the successful firm being 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars, the latter 
gentleman, with a view to embody the 
recent improvements, and render the accom. 
modation in the new building as luxurious and 
complete as possible, having visited and in. 
spected the most important club-housesin London, 
The new premises, which are to be commenced 
in May next, will be in the modern French style. 
There will be a front elevation to West George- 
street of five stories and attics in height, and 
eight windows in length, while the interior 
arrangements will include dining and — 2 
rooms, apartments devoted to billiard and a 
playing, and no fewer than twenty bedrooms. 
The cost of the new premises is estimated at 
between 20,0001. and 30,0001. 
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HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 
PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT. 
TxE importance of the following letter is con. 
siderable :— 
“Sir,—You are probably aware that the 


‘authorities of this important institution are 


about to erect an additional building on the 
south side of the Fulbam-road, opposite to the 
present one, to afford the increased accommoda- 
tion so long and so urgently felt. 

The public, who have so liberally supported 
this hospital for many years, will look, like 
myself, with mach interest at this further 
development of the resources of so admirable a 
charity, and will naturally expect every effort to 
be made to render the new building a model of 
modern hospital constraction. I am therefore 
surprised to hear a report to the effect that it is 
the intention of the hospital authorities to in- 
struct their surveyor to prepare plans for this 
new building! Surely, Sir, this institution 
should not be behind others of a like kind in 


in that the public may feel satisfied that 
the new buildings will possess every advantage 
of construction and planving that modern pro- 
gress can supply.—A Susscriser.” 

We know nothing more of the matter than 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE, MANCHESTER: 62, KING STREET.——Messrs, Pennineton & BripaEy, Ancurrrors. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE, MANCHESTER. | 


Tue shop-front, No. 62, King-street, Man. 
chester, which we illustrate in our present 
number, is now nearly completed, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, 
architects. The building has a frontage of 
24 ft. to King-street, and is a parallelogram on 
plan, extending backwards to South King-street 
(where it has a front of a more simple charac- 
ter)—a depth of 76 ft. A well-hole for light is 
—* through the floors, in the centre of the 





The architecture is of almost Flamboyant 
character, and a large fleur-de-lys is intro- 


| duced in the lines of the tracery of the gable- 


window. 

The whole of the ground-floor is executed in 
polished red Shap granite, and the centre por. 
tion of the composition projects boldly there. 
from on a curved line flanked by angle-shafts, 
which run through the eaves cornice, forming a 
gable with pinnacles. The eaves cornice, angle- 
shafts, pinnacles, and coping to gable are exe- 
cuted in red Mansfield stone, and the roofs 
covered with deep-red plain tiles, which contrast 





with the Bath stone of the structure, and give an 
agreeable warmth of colour to the facade, which 
bas an east as The heads of the windows 
are filled with lead lights, the lower portions 
with plate glass. The arms of Manchester and 
Salford are carved on shields in the panels over 
the second.floor outer windows. 

The ground.floor will be ocoupied as a shop 
and ware-rooms by Messrs. Anderson & Co., 
stationers, and the upper floors will be let as 
offices, 

Mr. Southern, of Salford, has carried out the 
work in a manner satisfactory to the architects 
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SHERBORNE ABBEY.* 


Tue Abbey Church of Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, is not very generally known, although it 
has claims not only from an historical point of 


_ View as one of the oldest of our bishops’ seats, 
_ but also from its being in many respects one of 
d “ee _— examples of “ Perpendicular” work in 
En . 


The church was restored in 1849 and onwards 


_ by my father, but he not ae Se: sg the 
work, the last portion of it, choir, for which 

_he had left some designs, was completed by his 

T Gcing ts pountinlen ot teaee ote purticolare 

being in man 

| what was then dea tas 

_ them in a form which may serve as a record of 


—— 
sought to arrange 
these works, 

In examining the church and its history, we 
find that although our first impression is that we 
are engaged in the study of a fifteenth-century 
building, yet we are back to a period not 
only as early as the Anglo-Saxon time of the 
beginning of the eighth century, but even earlier ; 
for on the site of the church, a long time ago, a 
—— a Roman pavement was dog up, with 

oundations of more than one building resting on 
it; however, it is in the early years of the eighth 
century that documentary and architectural 
history begins. U> to the year 705, Winchester 
had been the one See of the West 
Saxons after its transference from Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, but in that year, after the death of 
Bishop Headda, King Ina Sherborne 
from Winchester, and created it a distinct bishop’s 
seat for the modern counties of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Wiltshire, and Berkshire ; 
and he then appointed his relative, Aldhelm, its 
first bishop. St. Aldhelm was one of the greatest 
and best men, and one of the first scholars, of 
that age; he was a@ great traveller, but settled 
down asa monk in the abbey of Malmesbury, 
where he had been —— under the abbot 
Maidulf, who had founded it in or about the 
year 640. Aldhelm, in 670, was appointed its 
abbot, and he refounded and reconstituted the 
monastery, founding also, and attaching to it, 
smaller monasteries at Frome and Bradford-on. 
Avon. St. Aldhelm possessed very great influence 
with King Ina, and was his adviser in the found- 
ing and building of Glastonbury Abbey and its 
charch, that is, the new or “ Major Ecclesia,” 
which was then built to the west of that keown 
as the “ Vetusta Ecclesia,” the, even at that 
time, ancient wicker church dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and since rebuilt and called 
St. Joseph’s Chapel. St. Aldhelm was, however, 
only Bishop of Sherborne for four years ; he died 
in 709, in the little wicker church of Doulting ; 
his body was brought to and buried in his old 
abbey church at Malmesbury, in the chapel of 
St. Michael, and by the directions of Egwine, 
Bishop of Worcester, crosses of stone were 
erected wherever the body had rested on its 
journey, and the wooden church was replaced by 
a stone one by the monks of Glastonbury in 
grateful remembrance of him. Portions of the 
old cathedral church of Sherborne, erected in 
the time of St. Aldhelm, still exist, ag does “ the 
little church,” built by him and dedicated to 
St. Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon. The cathe. 
dral of Sherborne was served by regular clergy, 
not by monks, whose day had not then come, for 
the monastery of Malmesbury, as then existing, 
resembled more nearly a collegiate or missionary 
body of the present day, and was very different 
to those bodies of monks of the great order of 
St. Benedict, which in the tenth century extended 
over Europe. It is now impossible to define the 
plan of this very ancient cathedral, but as the 
works would be progressing nearly simul- 
taneously with the “ Great Church” at Glaston- 
bury, there would probably be some general 
resemblance in the two buildings. This church 
of King Ina’s at Glastonbury is explained by 
Professor Willis to have been afterwards rebuilt 
on a larger scale by St. Dunstan, when abbot, 
and then in by its first Norman abbot, 
because, as William of Malmesbury says, “ it 
did not — in magnitude with its 
revenues.” It is possible, therefore, that the 
early Anglo-Saxon Church at Sherborne bore 
the eame relative proportions to ita Norman 





appears that in 860, Bishop Ealhstan, of Sher. 


borne, a great military prelate, buried in his 
charch the bodies of (thelbald and (Ethelbert, 
kings of the West Saxons, and elder brothers of 
Alfred the Great ; and the place of this burial ie 
described by Leland to be “bebynd the high 
Altare of St. Marie Chirch, but ther now be no 
tumbes nor no writing of them seene ;” however, 
about the year 1840, a coffin of Parbeck marble 
was dag up in the ambulatory, behind the altar, 
and removed to the north-east corner, and this 
coffin is believed to contain the remains of one 
of the royal brothers. 

In the year 998, Bishop Walsin, of Sherborne, 
by the authority of a charter of King Ethelred, 
expelled the secular , and introduced the 
Benedictine order, and became abbot as well 
as bishop of Sherborne. This bringing in of 
the Benedictines seems to have greatly influ. 
enced the plan of the church at Sherborne, and 
the point was enlarged upon by Mr. Carpenter, 
who referred at some length to one of the 
peculiarities in plan of the ancient and powerful 
abbeys of the Benedictine order, viz., the large 
western porches. The remains of a similar 
feature have been found at Sherborne. These 
remains seem to have been so much buried as 
to have escaped the attention of Professor Willis 
and others who have examined the building. 
They have been now, however, uncovered, and 
there are visible the remains of a plinth or base 
course of a build 29 ft. wide outside, the 
centre line of w ds exactly with 
the nave. This ancient porch was pulled down 
either in Norman days, or to make way for the 
later Allhallows Church of the fifteenth century, 
and nothing now remains of it above the floor 
line of thischurch. The plinth mouldings, espe- 
cially the upper one, are of a singular type, 
indeed almost Roman; and those on the south 
side are partially embedded in the west wall 
of the abbey church, which wall is partly Anglo. 
Saxon on the north side, and Norman on the 
south, 

There is a tradition that the church was in- 
jured by Danes and Scandinavian pirates, who, 
at the end of the tenth century, invaded that 
part of England; however, if this were so, it is 
not likely it long remained ruinous, for at a 
great meeting of the Saxon Estates urder 
Ethelred, at Kanham, in Oxfordshire, 1008, the 
daty of building and repairing churches was 
strictly enjoined on the country at large. 

Altogether there were twenty-six bishops of 
Sherborne, the last being Herman, the chaplain 
of King Edward the Confessor. He united the 
see of Wilton to Sherborne; but after the deci- 
sion of a great council under William the Nor- 
man in 1072, Herman removed to Old Sarum, 
and commenced its cathedral. The monastery 
at Sherborne was, however, continued until 1122 
(or 1139 as says William of Malmesbury), when 
Roger, bishop of Sarum, destroyed the priory of 
Horton, and annexed it to his priory of Sher. 
borne, which he made an abbey, and consecrated 
Thurstan as the first abbot, and afterwards, in 
1125, Pope Honorius II. conferred large grants 
of lands and endowments on the abbey. 

Roger, the third Bishop of Salisbury, was a 
notable figure in that period of English history, 
and he was a great builder. The castles of 
Malmesbury, Devizes, and Sherborne were 
erected by him in the reign of HenryI. The 
castle at Sherborne occupied the site of the 
ancient bishop’s palace, which site bad been 
transferred to the see of Sarum. These three 
castles are described by a contemporary writer 
as being “‘for space very large, for cost very 
chargeable, for show very beautiful; the stones 
are set in such exact order that the joints 
cannot be seen, and the whole structure seems 
to be but one stone.” The ruins of the one 
existing castle, that at Sherborne, show that 
this is a fair description. There is little doubt 
that Roger also helped 
Malmesbary and Devizes, and he also rebuilt the 
abbey charch at Sherborne with Abbot Thurstan. 
There is a great resemblance in the details and 
in the interlacing arcades at the church and 
castle chapel of Sherborne with work at Maluses- 
bary and at St. John’s and 8t. Mary’s Churches 
at Devizes. St. John’s Church is a fine speci- 
men of —* ——— — ee ee 
a grand feature, and, excepting for a parapet 
and pinnacles, and some filled-in windows, it 
remains at the present time as when first built. 
It is oblong on plan; and while the western and 
eastern arches are semicircular, the other two 
—— but have similar details. Both the 

charches have square east ends, as that 





at Sherborne had. 





to build the churches at | string. 


Bat to return to the abbey church at Sher- 
bore, much still remains of Roger’s and Thur- 
stan’s work. They pulled down almost the 
whole of the Anglo-Saxon cathedral, leaving 
only the western doorway of the north aisle of 
the nave and some portions of the adjoining 
walls. This doorway (cow blocked up) still 
exists, and is in the early Anglo-Saxon style, 
with jambs of “long and short work,” rude 
impost moulding, and a projected label moulding 
continued down the jambs on to a rudely-cham- 
fered base. A very similar doorway existe in 
the tower of Earls Barton Church, and at Brig- 
stock Church the label-moulding of the tower. 
arch returns in a similar manner down the 
jambs. It is almost certain that we have in this 
doorway the one fragment of the work of St. 
Aldhelm and King Ina. Now, it ie difficult to 
say with certainty how Roger treated this west 
end of the church, but there is an archway of 
his date existing in the west wall of the south 
aisle. As I believe, this arch gave access to a 
much wider western porch than formerly, or a 
chapel of three or more aisles. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that the west wall of 
the abbey church is exceedingly thin, is not 
faced with ashlar as the other Norman walls, 
and was not, as I believe, an external wall. 
This western chapel and all other chapelries 
in Sherborne and its neighbourhood be- 
longed to the abbot, as rector, the nave of the 
abbey church being the parish church, and 
certain sacraments of the church, such as 

ism, were always required to be held in it,— 
a rule which in later times led to serious riots 
and the destruction of the abbey church iteelf. 

In Malmesbury abbey charch, chiefly Roger’s 
work, there is, in some respects, a similarity 
with that at Sherborne. There were then two 
towers, which were thus described by Leland :— 
“Two steples, and one that had a mighty high 
pyramis, and felle dangerously in hominum 
memorid ; it stode in the middle of the transep- 
tum, the other yet standeth a great square tower 
at the west end.” Now, the old seal of Sher. 
borne Abbey represents a church with a western 
and another, or central, tower, and a lofty 
western porch. There is the vagueness and dis. 
regard of details usual in old seals, and [ do not 
think the date is known, yet it seems to show a 
Norman church, treated in a rather free and easy 
manner, and gives a general idea of Roger’s 
church. If this is so, it would seem that the 
western tower may have been raised on the 
eastern portion of the early porch. There are 
no traces of this western tower now left, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a foundation of great thick- 
ness, distant some 20 ft. from the present west 
end, which may have belonged to it. 

Leaving for the present the west end, which 
presents so many knotty points, we find the 
piers of the central tower are Roger’s work. 
This tower, like that at Malmesbury and Devizes, 
is broader from north to south than from west to 
east. The arches opening into the transepts are 
narrower than the others. At Sherborne and 
Malmesbury they are highly-stilted semicircles ; 
at Devizes, they are pointed. The two coupled 
shafts under the lower order of the arches are 
identical in detail at Sherborne and Malmesbary. 
The western arch is of a depressed form, partly 
due to its original construction, partly to the 
settlements which have so often put the tower in 
danger. The heart of the north and south aisle 
walls are probably of this date, and it is very 
likely that the core of the nave.piers, cased in 
later days, is Norman work. The Malmesbury 
piers are great cylinders, and from the portions 
of the responds left at Sherborne in the tower- 
arch piers, it seems as if they may have been so 
there, but it is, perhaps, more likely they were 
of square or oblong shape, with shafts like 
those opening into the transepts from the nave 
aisles. There are short lengths of the Norman 
-courses existing in the north.west tower- 
pier, which are valuable as defining the respective 
heights of the abacus, the string-course under 
the triforium, and that of the clearstory. 

are no evidences of the Norman 
triforium, but there is a portion of one of the 
clearstory windows in the east wall of the north 
transept, which has rich zig-zag mouldings, sup- 
ported by a shaft with a sculptured capital, in 
character with those of the south porch. Thia 
porch isa very fine example of the date, Its 
arch-monidings and groining-ribs are exceedingly 
rich in detail, as is the inner doorway. The 
choir and monks’ stalls were, as was then 
generally the case, placed under the central 
tower. 





} The external and internal masonry facings of 
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Roger’s work are exceedingly well executed in 


courses of Ham Hill stone, av 7 in. to 
10 in. high, with close joints. The e core of 
the walls and piers, however, was discovered by 
my father to be no better than the generality of 
Norman builders’ work; and the fall of the 
central tower of Malmesbury just before Leland’s 
fime is thus accounted for. The old roofs were 
of a higher pitch than the later ones, especially 
that of the aisles, the slope of which is indicated 
by a portion of the coping-stone on the inside of 
the western wall. It must have reached con- 
siderably above the sill of the present clear- 
story window, and the high-pitched roof of the 
porch would have gone back into it. 

In the thirteenth century, at the time of the 
building of Salisbury Cathedral, the Jady-chapel 
at Sherborne was built (possibly by the same 
workmen), and Bishop Roger’s Chapel (the 
chapel on the north side of the choir) had its 
north and east ends rebuilt. The work in the 
lady-chapel, of which one bay only now remains 
with its groining complete, is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and the mouldings and carved capitals much 
resemble the Salisbury work; and, although 
covered with whitewash (the chapel now forming 
part of a house), they yet retain their original 
colour and gilding. Many of the shafts are of 
Parbeck marble, The foundations which still 
remain show that this chapel was of three bays. 
It opened by the arch, now blocked, into the 
eastern ambulatory of the choir, which was 
groined in the style of the chapel, as is indicated 
by the lines in the wali of the former wall ribs, 
and marble abacus mouldings of the vaulting- 
shafts. 

The changes made to the church in the four. 
teenth century were singularly few. Only a 
few windows (four in number) were inserted in 
the old wall of the north aisle of the nave, 
calied the Trinitie aisle. These were, however, 
soon blocked up by the building of the cloisters, 
by Abbot Fryth, about 1360, and the aisle then 
acquired the name of “the dark aisle”; and, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, was built the 
church of All Hallows, adjoining the west end of 
the abbey, on the site of the west porch tower 
and aisles. These were all pulled down to the 
new church floor level, which was some 2 ft. 
above the abbey church level; they therefore 
left standing the curious plinth and base of the 
great porch, just high enough for the pavement 
to go over it. 

The new church was of three aisles of un- 
equal widths, with a narrow chapel on each side, 
at the ends of the ambulatory, between its altar 
and the abbey church doors. The aisles were 
divided by arcades with slender pillars, the 
responds of which remain against the west wall 
of the abbey church. The masonry is not equal 
to that of the other buildings, and the stone is 
soft. The line of the long low-pitch roof of this 
ambulatory is still marked on the west wall of 
the abbey church. The central aisle itself most 
probably had a clearstory, for there ia in the 
gable of the old abbey guesten hall the spring. 
ing stones of a flying buttress, which rose up 
to where the clearstory wall would be; but the 
roof on the ambulatory would be at the level of 
the aisles, which were not vaulted, but had 
curved wooden braces rising from wall-shafts. 
The north aisle wall of All Hallows still stands 
as high as the window-cills, and is arranged in a 
series of shallow recesses. The vicars of this 
church of All Hallows were appointed by the 
abbots, who held the great tithes as rectors, and 
stil] insisted on baptism being held in the nave 
of the abbey as the parish church of Sherborne. 
The vicars seem to have resented this; and on 
the abbot fixing a small doorway, evidently 
moved from some other place, in the old and 
wider Norman archway of the south aisle, where 
the font was, they made it a cause of dispute, 
and the old enmity between the lar priests 
and the monks broke ont. taland gives a fall 
account of this. It seems to have extended over 
many years; during which the great work of the 
reconstruction of the abbey church was begun by 
oe Bruning, and his successor Abbot Brad- 

The choir was the first portion taken in hand, 
and the whole of Roger’s work was pulled down 
to the floor level, and the new work built 
resting on it. The upper stage of the tower 
was rebuilt, with a new panelled eastern arch 
under it, in place of the Normen one, which was 
a nove 3 B ig walls of the choir and 

aisles, including the springing stones of the 
groining (but not the pa itself), were 
carried up, and were temporarily roofed in an 
thatched until such time as it was consider 


that the long-standing disputes between the 
secolar pri of All Hallows and the monks 
reached a climax ; and the priests erected a font 


doorway into the abbey church was “too strait” 
for them, and that the monks would ring their 


baptism was being administered, and further 
that the monks had moved the old font in the 
abbey church to — place. At the Ge 
processions, when the bishop was presen e 
case was laid before him, and he ordered :—1. 
The abbey font to be placed in the old position ; 
2, That the door should be enlarged; and, 3. 
That the bells should not be rang till after the 
When, in J 436, the faculty for this 

When, in January, 1 C) or 
was granted, and the monks —— the old 
font and removed that in All lows church, 
the townspeople, aided by the Earl of Hunting- 
don, resisted and poured into the abbey church, 
and in the riot “a stoute bucher defacid clene 
the stone font,” and a“ priest of All Hallows 
[says Leland] shot a s with fier into that 
part of the top of St. Marye Church which 
divided the est part that the monks usid from 
that the tounsemen usid, and this partition 
chauncing at that time to be thakkid in the rofe 
was sette a fier, and consequently all the hole 
chirche, the ledde and the bells melting, was 
defacid. But Bradford, abbot of Sherborne, 

raecutid this injurie, and the tounsemen were 

foreid to contribute to the re-edifying of the 
chirche.” 
The injury sustained was doubtless very great, 
especially to the old work of Roger’s nave then 
standing. The choir walls were burnt and 
reddened by the fire, and are so still, as well as 
the great tower piers, where the stalls had stood ; 
and the springing stones of the vaults are also 
much burnt. The flamea seem to have specia'ly 
raged against the east wall of the tower, on 
which their marks are everywhere visible. The 
lady-chapel and the porch, however, escaped, as 
their roofs were lower, and they were protected 
on the under side by their groining from the 
flames rising into them. Abbot Bradford, a 
man of great energy, at once set to work to re. 
pair the mischief, and arranged his designs for 
the reconstruction of the whole church in har. 
mony with the new choir ; and, forcing the people 
to contribute, he at once erected and completed 
the groined vaults of the choir and its aisles, 
leaving the old burnt stones to tell their tale of 
the harm done; and as an additional remem. 
brance, he carved on some of the bosses a re- 
presentation of a burning arrow. The design 
of the choir is exceedingly fine, by reason 
of the strong emphasis given to its vertical 
lines by running the shafts and panelling down 
without an interruption from the groining to the 
floor, and recessing the arcade aie to the plane 
of the mullions of the windows and running down 
these mullions, forming a series of blank panels 
for the triforium stage. Great effect of height is 
given by this, and by the high level at which 
the springing of the groining is fixed. This vault 
is exceedingly beautiful in effect, though sur- 
passed by that of the nave. Neither of these 
vaults is mentioned by Professor Willis in his 
most valuable paper read here in 1842 ; an omis- 
sion which it is difficult to understand, as they 
illustrate a type of vault which combines the 
beauties of the fan and lierne system to a much 
greater degree than any of the instances he gives. 
He mentions the vaults of the cloisters and 
porch at Gloucester, built about this time, as 
“the work of men of bold and original genius” ; 
and he thinks that to them may be assigned the 
invention of fan-vaulting. Yet neither in bold. 
ness nor beauty of design do these Gloucester 
vaults equal those of Sherborne. 

The choir vault is of rib and panel work. 
Excepting where the requires to be sunk 
out of larger stones, these and the ribs are all 
in Ham Hill stone; and the filling in, originally 
of tufa, is now in the same stone. The thrust 
of the vault is supported by flying buttresses 
and heavy pinnacles. It seems that as the choir 
included the space under the tower, it was de- 
cided to continue the vault through from end to 
end without a break. So they boldly removed 
altogether the eastern arch of the tower, and 
the arcade passage and wall above, as much as 
was necessary, for a new and loftier panelled 
arch to be constructed, identical in curvature 
and height with the transverse rib of the vanlt 





y this was done before the b: of 
the upper stage of the ape? | *8 pg 
gtoined with the same type of fan.vanlting as the 


safe to construct the groining. It was just then 














for themselves in All Hallows, saying that the 


bells just at the time when the sacrament of 

































choir, but of different design, and where the 
vault crosses the early English arch of the lady. 


vaults, And Abbot , 
ranged for prolongiog the choir aisles as Ig. 
These, however, were not carried out by him, 
bat by his successors,—Abbot Saunders and 
Abbot Ransam. After Abbot Bradford’s death, 
in 1459, the works were continued by the pulling 
down of the old Norman clearstory and triforium 
of the nave, and the refacing of the south aisle 
and the insertion of new 3; for the re. 
facing of the wall the old Norman moulded and 
carved freestone, turned with its ornamented 
face inwards, was used to a very oe extent, 
When Abbot Peter Kamsam Saunders 
in 1475, and actively pushed forward his pre. 
decessor Bradford’s grand plans for the nave, 
he cut the Norman piers and cased them up, 
forming an irregular octagon in plan, and treated 
them in a most massive and solid manner, with 
continuous panels in both arch and pier. The 
old i setting out of the Normans’ work 
required the arches to be’ in different shapes, 
more or less ted. He then groined the 
aisles, but bly from motives of economy he 
did not use fan-vaults, but lierne-vaulte of a very 
domical form. The su cture of the nave 
was then proceeded with, and here Ramsam dis. 
regarded the irregular centres of the piers below, 
and spaced out equally the five bays of the 
clearstory. The transverse arch of this vault is 
more pointed than that of the choir, and is so 
designed and executed that it requires no flying 
buttresses nor any abutment beyond the thick- 
ness of the wall from which it spriogs, and yet 
it is as perfect as the day when it was erected. 
In 1504 Ramsam died, and in little more than 
thirty years after his death John Barnstaple, the 
last abbot, surrendered the abbey to the Crown, 
and it was ted to Sir John Horsey, knight, 
of Clifton Maybank; however, fortunately, at 
that time the state of All Hallows Church, for 
some unexplained reason, was very ruinous, so 
the parishioners sold its aisles and roofs, and by 
bargaining with Sir John, bought of him, by 
degrees, the nearly new and magnificent abbey 
church and some of the abbey buildings, for the 
insignificant sum of 2301.; and it might be 
noted that the lawyer’s bills for drawing up the 
necessary agreements only amounted to 144. 
The domestic buildings of the abbey were at the 
same time granted to Sir John Horsey. In the 
centre of the cloister garth, as at Canterbury, 
was a hexagonal vaulted building, built by 
Abbot Mere, about 1510; into it water was 
brought by leaden pipes, and it was used as a 
lavatory. It was sold to the parish for 10. by 
Sir John Horsey, and is now re-erected in the 
town, and serves a like purpose as the covered 
market-crosses of Chichester and Malmesbury. 
What is now left of the abbey domestic build. 
inge owe their preservation to some portions 
having been ted by Sir J. Horsey for the 
schoo founded by King Edward VI. and more 
recently by the gift of other portions of them 
by Mr. Wigby to the school. —— tho 
first governors pulled down two-thirds of the 
afel and the eastern chapels, in order to 
erect their new buildings; however, what was 
left of the old buildings, including the abbot’s 
lodgings and hall, the gnesten , &c., have 
been carefully restored and utilised as school- 
pry Ber a studies, &c., for the school, under 
my prs direction. The church being aye! 


ght, ; 
either then, or in the days of the Civil Wars, 
the tombs, of which there were several, were 
ee eS Oe ee ees 
4 did not share their fate, for in 1643 there 


up to the beginning of this , as it 
is by Hutchins in his County History, 
as having figures and many coats of arms 
painted on it; the local glaziers are, therefore, 
to blame for its destruction, as no remains 
whatever existed when my father reported on 
the church in 1849, 
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Tournai, which he distributed to Lincoln, Oxford, 
Exeter, &c. We have no record of what was 
done towards *8* the piers until 1828, 

ilkins (the architect of the 
National Gallery) was called in to advise and 
report to the parish, His report is a very 


_ elaborate and interesting one, and he seems to 
| appreciate the building and speaks about it 
almost with enthusiasm; some words in his 
_ report show in what a “conservative” manner 
| he, even in those early days, would have had the 
restorations carried out : he 
all works of repair or restoration, the utmost 
cate should be taken to follow the original 


says, “In executing 


forms in mouldings and ornaments; a squeeze 
in clay may be taken from the most perfect and 
a cast in plaster made from it, from authorities 
alone thus obtained the workmen employed 
should be compelled to copy;” he fully ex- 
plains how the bells cau the piers to be 
unequally weighted, and how the weight of the 
upper stage of the tower was carried by the 
shafts of the gallery instead of by the outer 
wall, in which evidences of early settlements then 


existed. The eastern arch, that inserted by | an 


Abbot Bradford, bad sunk considerably, bring- 
ing with it the east wall of the tower, in which 
were great fissures. He ed to relieve the 
weak walle of the weight of the bells, and 
transfer it to the stronger walls over the north 
and eouth arches, and to carry the bell-framing 
on two great donble cast-iron girders, each pair 
weighing six tons; these were designed by Mr. 
Bramah, and being similar, as he says, “ to those 
we made for supporting the large tower over the 
saloon window at Windsor Castle.” The advice 
of Professor Wilkins was not, however, followed ; 
bat, after a fall of a stone from the vault in 
1830, an alarm was created, and some works 
were carried ont under a Mr. Percy, who in- 
troduced iron bands round the tower, and 
screwed and bolted up the ribs of the fan- 
vault to a network of iron ribs above them ; he 
also supported the bell on two strong wood and 
iron trusses from north to south, thus adopting 
in principle Wilkins’s advice. 

In 1848 my father was called in to advise the 
parish; and in his report he specially drew 
attention to the serious fissures which had ap- 
peared in the choir vaulting, caused by settle- 
ments in the buttresses by the removal of the 
whole of the concrete filling in of the pockets of 
the vaults. [ Wilkins, too, had remarked on this. | 
Under his direction the nave and transepts were 
restored, and the great. west window lowered so 
as to get three rows of lights instead of one; “as,” 
he says, “ the author of the design of the church 
would have desired, had not the now destroyed 
building abutting upon the exterior rendered 
such a treatment impossible.’ The south porch 
was in a most ruinous condition, and had to be 
taken down; and, in the rebuilding, my father 
completed the original high-pitch gable and the 
tops of the pinnacles, instead of replacing the 
flat perpendicular quatrefoil ornamental parapet ; 
and though this restoration has been questioned, 
I cannot but think that, as the whole was rebuilt, 
the best course was adopted. The tower then 
demanded serious attention, especially its old 
north-east and south-east piers: both were out 
of the perpendicular ; the faces were bulged out- 
wards, and the bases crushed. The foundations 
in the gravel were found to be perfectly good ; 
but, on boring openings quite through the heart 
of the piers at different heights (after the erec. 
tion of centres and shores), my father discovered 
that they were “filled with rubble work, which 
may have been grouted together, but the 
materials used for such a purpose have now 
entirely lost their adhesive qualities, and have 
become no better than road drift, and the whole 
work of supporting the tower has fallen on the 
casing of ashlar work, which has proved insuffi. 
cient to uphold the burden imposed upon it,” 
This ashlar was “ in courses of 6 in., 9 in., and 
12 in. in height, and 9 in, to 16 in. on the bed, 
without any bond or ties.” In fact, it had the 
old and oft- defeets found in Norman 
towers, which have resulted in the fall of one 
after another of them. Professor Willis gives a 
long list of this unfortunate series of catastrophes. 
However, at Sherborne, actiog on my father’s 
advice, there were at once erected in the north, 
south, and east arches, and in the adjacent 
arches of the choir and aisles, solid walls of 
whole timber in 


e 





stone of the northern arch. Having, by means 
** eee oes the shores and needles 
applied, gai complete command and support 
of the weight on the haunches of the arches, the 
whole of the two piers (excepting the panelled 
facing under the eastern arch, and the 

of the choir and transept responds) was taken 
ont, and rebuilt in solid coursed masonry, which 
was previously prepared and arranged in 
accurately-fitting courses, coinciding in height 
with the old ones. The result has been per- 
fectly successful. There was not then, nor has 
there been since, the slightest movement in 
the piers, or the arches on them; and 
the cost, together with the new bases to the 
other piers was under 4,0001,,—a very different 
sum to the gigantic cost of the very similar 
works at Bayeux, which amounted to 33,0001, 
It is, I think, a matter of regret that at Bayeux 
the architects have rebuilt the piers in courses 
averaging about 1 ft. 9 in. high, instead of the 
ancient 7-in. courses. The result in the appear- 
ance of the piers is, to my mind, very unsatis- 
factory; and it is a question if there has been 
y advantage to compensate for it. 

The restoration of the choir under the late 
Mr. Slater was commenced in 1856, at the sole 
expense of Mr. Wingtield Digby, of Sherborne 
Castle, as a memorial to his uncle, Earl Digby. 
The state of the groining was so insecure that 
the walle had to be bound together by longitudinal 
and transverse timbers, so arranged as to carry 
the weight while the flying buttresses were rebuilt, 
and concrete laid and inverted arches turned be- 
tween the foundations of the piers. These 
timbers carried the centreing of the groining and 
a floor above it, so that the whole was readily 
taken down, repaired on the upper floors, and 
then refixed at its original curve (the crown of 
the old vault having dropped 7 in.). This was 
all completed in three months, at the small cost 
of 4251. The whole fabric of the choir and its 
aisles was restored, re-roofed, and seated with 
new stalls, made out of the old oak beams of the 
choir roof; the ancient stalls were also, of 
course, refixed. Many ancient tiles were found, 
and their patterns were reproduced in the new 
pavement. The stonework of the walls and 
vaults had been covered with yellow ochre: it is 
now cleaned, ard the rich yellow tone of the 
Ham Hill stone, tinged in the choir with the 
deep red marks of fire, has a most beantiful 
effect, and shows how important for internal 
effect is the choice of a good coloured stone, 
and how fine the effect of one grand tone of 
colour is,—be it grey, like Westminster, St. 
Ouen, Tournai, or St. Stephen’s, Vienna; red, 
like Chester and Lichfield ; or yellow, like Sher. 
borne; and no amount of painting or relieving 
by grey or varied marbles seents to be nearly so 
satisfactory or so dignified. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Ewan Christian, responding to the call of 
the chairman (Mr, Charles Barry), said he had 
never seen Sherborne Abbey Church except from 
a railway carriage, which did not afford a very 
satisfactory view. He thought the Institute 
ought to specially thank Mr. Carpenter for the 
manner in which he had brought the subject 
forward. If the Institute had more of such 
beautifally-illustrated papers it would be the 
better. He did not quite gather that there was 
very much ground for what Mr. Carpenter said 
about the porch; he did not appear to have dis. 
covered any very extensiveremains. He begged 
to propose a vote of thanks to Mr, Carpenter, 

The Chairman said that, like Mr. Christian, he 
had not bad an opportunity of seeing the Abbey 
Church, but he wanted to express his apprecia- 
tion of the great antiquarian research and learning 
which the paper evidenced, in addition to the 
careful stady of the building. One thing 
which struck him wes the little regard which 
our ancestors of one generation seemed to have 
had for the work of their predecessors.. They 
seemed to have carried out alterations and 
additions to buildings which we should have 
hesitated to touch. It was often said that we 
in the present day were miserable hands at con- 
struction as compared with our forefathers, but 
he thought we had no very great cause to unduly 
depreciate our work. Those who had examined 
old buildings bad found, as in the case under 
notice, many instances of what was very bad 
construction. For ine the om which 
formed so large a part of many buildings 
could not be approved. Sometimes this bad 
construction was due to over-daringness; some- 
times to what we should deem want of knowledge. 
The fact was, our forefathers were as weak and 
as mortal as ourselves, and that in ancient 





times, ag amongst. ourselves, there were some 
good men and vome bed men. At the same 
‘ime, architects of the present day might be 
said to have one excuse which our forefathers 
had not: he referred to the multiplicity of 
labours which the modern architect had to per- 
form,—labours from which, as far as we knew, 
Medisval architects were free, The “old men ” 
had time and opportunity to elaborate and think 
out their designs to an extent which we could 
not hope for in these days when architects 
were saddled with so much of purely business 

. Ewan Christian, interposing, said that 
before the chairman put the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, he wi to say a word in defence 
of the cores used by the Medimval builders. 
The ple of this mode of construction was 
good, provided the work was good. At the 

op’s Palace at Winchester there was an 
exceedingly good specimen of a coarse rubble 
core of flintwork. It remained in great over- 
hanging masses, without any props or struts. 
Is might not be generally known that all the 
piers of the nave of Worcester Cathedral were 
of rubble-work faced with stone, and they had 
stood admirably. 

Mr. Phené Spiers having suggested that cer- 
tain of the illustrations should be published in 
the Institute’s “ Transactions” with the paper, 
the vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Carpenter, in response, said that he might 
state that all the proportions of the building bore 
some relation to an equilateral triangle. As to 
old work, he had found that, in a church in 
Northamptonshire, all the work of the Saxon 
period was as hard as Norman work had the 
character of being, while the Norman work itself 
was so much rubbish. 








ORNAMENT AND COLOUR.* 


Tae next point to be considered is the treat- 
ment. There are two peoples that have achieved 
the highest artistic excellence we can conceive— 
the ancient Greeks, and the Northern Italians of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We may 
admire the grandeur and magnificence of Egypt, 
but it is the semi-barbsrous magnificence of a 
half.civilised people. We must be astonished at 
the creative power, the fertility of invention, and 
the sublime effects produced by the Moslem 
Arabs, and the Christian Medimvals; but in 
neither of the two latter cases was there any- 
thing approaching to the exquisiteness of 
finished perfection. 

The Greek sought perfection in simplicity ; 
he sought it in his oratory, in his poetry, in 
his sculpture, in his architecture, and his 
ornament, and of the letter we have now 
only to speak. He went to Nature, and 
conventionalised and abstracted; he omitted 
those parts which were unsuited to the material 
or to the purpose, but he kept the exquisiteness 
of form and the vigour of growth. Many of you 
here have been struck by the beauty of form of 
a flower; have drawn it; and you may even have 
been willing to submit your drawings to «4 
master’s eye ; but, for all that, you have felt that 
the highest exzellence of its form, or the vigour 
of its growth, has evaporated in the process 
(but not to miss the elegance is an art to which 
some living artists have attained). You may 
then have tried to conventionalise this flower for 
ornament, and then you have found that your 
drawing from Nature was elegance itself as com- 

with its conventional representation. You 

ow, then, what study and what a happy genius 

ig required to keep the elegance in its conven- 
tional form. 

I will give you a remark by a great artist} not 
long since dead. He was criticising some con- 
ventional reeds, and said they were bad. “ How 
am I to improve them?” said the designer. 
“Take a room by a river-bank where reeds grow, 
and make studies from daylight to dark for six 
weeks, stay six weeks longer, and watch for the 
same hours their motions and their changes, then 
go homeand draw your impressions.” It is only 

such Jabour of love that such exquisiteness as 

of the Greek can be got, and to such of you 

as have so ardent a love, I would — ——— a 
thorough study of the figure, not to make you 
forsake —— but to perfect your faoultĩes. 
You must draw figares with more exactness than 
you need draw flowers, even if they are only to 
muster. You must more constantly be 
lataing purity, elegance, and subtlety of line; 


Bee p. 343, ante, 





* By Mr. George Aitchison, B.A. 
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of line in any human figure than there is in some 
of the more exquisite flowers. 

Nothing can be more opposed to Greek than 
Arab art, and yet Greeks and Arabs sbared an 
equal gift; they knew where to put ornament ; 
how to keep it subservient to the general effect ; 
and how to make the ornament itself both 
beaatifal and attractive. The interior of the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan at Cairo is so 
cent in its effect, and the ornament is so exactly 
placed where it should be, that you are tempted 
to exclaim, “ This must have been done by the 
Greeks after they knew the arch.” Arab 
ornament, taken by iteelf, is the antithesis 
of Greek. It is by no means exquisite in 
form; it is complex in the highest degree. The 
main ornaments are not unfrequently again 
ornamented with minute patterns: it has the 
fatal error of seeming in motion, whereas one 
of the first requisites of good ornament is that 
it should have repose. It is almost impossible 
to classify any ornament, but it is especially 
difficult with Arabian, as it was constantly 
changing in character, from its first imitation 
of Byzantine to the fall of the Arabian dynasty. 
You must remember that it ceased to be purely 
Arab in a very short time in Spain from 711; 
less than a ceutury from the Hegira it was 
Moorish; and it became debased under the 
role of the Seljuck and Osmanli Turks; but 
taking it at the time when it assumed the 
marked character of what we call Arab art, 
we may say there are four main schemes of 
ornament :— 

1. Border’patterns of intertwining scrolls, not 
unfrequently two running in opposite direc- 
tions, on which verses from the Koran are fre- 
quently superposed. 

2, Circular or rectangular spaces filled with | 
close spirals springing from ove stem, and con- | 
sisting of stalks close together, with flowers and 
leaves interwoven amongst the stalks. 

3. Intricate patterns, mainly of straight lines 
forming stare, lozenges, and irregular pentagons 
and heptagons, with the spaces filled in wi 
disjointed ornament. 

4. Intricate patterns only, mainly formed on 
curved lines, the lines formed into stalks and 
leaves, and certain points as flowers. 

I shall trouble you but little more with descrip- 
tions, but as we are now greatly under the 
influence of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian art, 
it would not be right to pass these over without 
a remark. The Chinese and Japanese have 
virtually the same art, though varying somewhat 
in form, colour, and treatment, and the Japanese 
are decidedly more inclined to preserve balance 
as a principle than symmetry ; they keep the main 
body of the ornament in one corner of a square 
or in one part of a circle, but so skilfully is it 
done that the eye is satisfied. There are, too, 
some of the Chinese oddities carried to excess in 
Japanese work, which I think detestable,—the 
accidental sticking of things ugly or indifferent 
in themselves toother objects. This you may 
see on a plain cabinet ; two or three dice, threads, 
bite of plaid or chequered stuff, haphazard on it 
as if they had been thrown at it and stuck, and 
the repregentation of a bit of a table-cloth, 
napkin, or dress that has been hung over a 
cabinet or box so as to cut offa corner. Though 
it is difficult to mistake either Chinese or 
Japanese ornament, it is impossible to lay down 
any principle on which they worked. I am 
inclined to think that they acted as some of our 

manufacturers are said to act who subscribe to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the Peace Society, but also do a good trade 
in idols and war paint. 

The Chinese supplied Europe, Asia, and 
Africa with porcelain, and however just was 
the principle they employed for themselves, 
they were quite ready to sacrifice it if some 
thing elee found a better market ; some of their 
ornament is founded on what we should call proper 
principles; the whole is spaced out geometrically, 
the main points or centres are ornamented with 
flowers ing from one stew, and subsidiary 
stalks and leaves most perfectly fill the inter- 
vening space, or the whole intervening space 
between the main pattern is ——— filled 
— —* —* ——— — “ the like. 

ea equally filling a space a pattern 
is one of the most difficult, as it is ome of the 
most necessary, arts of ornament. A great deal 


bad as that I just of amongst the Japanese 
but rarely — —* You have probably 

































th | has been used up (as an eminent writer on one 


planes, 
they should be treated separately ; bat either 
for a market or for the indulgence of a depraved 
capri will form pattern on a plate half 


-_ : 
on and h off the rim, or oopy © Print that te 
been stuck on a plate with the figure on the 


front and the other half on the back. There is 
one thing in which the Chiaese and Japanese 
scarcely ever went wrong, or at least until a late 


period, and that was in their colour; and we must great period 
ideration of 


Indian ornament has borro 
Persian and the Arab, and a little from the Greek 
and the Chinese. A great deal of Indian work 
is so completely filled with floral ornament that 
the ground left is a mere line or edging, and 
even where they leave any ground they have the 
skill to make the ornament and the space so per- 
fectly equal that they can ornament a sword- 
handle with a most elaborate floral pattern, and 
yet if you shut your eyes and grasp it you cannot 
feel that it has been more than mechanically 
roughened to give a grip. 

I must ask you to strike your pencil through 
the word colour, for I shall, I fear, barely have 
time to make a few remarks on what I have 
already said. I have brought you into a sort of 
chaos, in which all styles of ornament that were 
ever used are jostling against one another, but 
this is the exact position in which we are in the 
present day, not only as regards ornament, bat 
as regards all the arts of design. 

You must bave heard the question asked, 


either about ornament or about buildings,—what | ge 


do you call this style ? Is it Greek, Gothic, 
Pompeiian, or Moresque ? And if the designer 
declines to class it under any well-known style, 
he is looked on as a person who describes himself 


as of no religion,—a rather dangerous person, ( 
land to be avoided. Now, this supposes one of 


two things: either that there can be no more 
invention, because every form of the beaatifal 


of the fine arts has decided), or that invention 
in the fine arts does not exist; but, truly, it is 
not complimentary to the arte to suppose the 
only possible alternative to be that of the rival 
broomsellers, where one only stole the materials, 
while the other stole them ready made. A more 
monstrous assertion can scarcely be conceived 
than that of supposing all forms of beauty 
to be exhausted. A nearer approximation to 


the trath would be that, ia the hands of true Egy 
inventive genius, one plant might be used to|Q 


give lessons of beauty that might fill the world 
with more beautiful ornament and building than 
it has ever seen. I say this advisedly, for who 
could suppose that the debased egg and tongue 
could have given rise to one of the most striking 
architectural peculiarities the world bas seen; 
and yet, if we may believe Owen Jones, the 
stalactite ornaments of the Moslems was 
on the egg and tongue. 

If I may give advice to art-students, my first 
word would be, remember the eighth command- 
ment,—* Thou shalt not steal.” If you will steal, 
your case is hopeless; you live in nineteenth 
century, and if you are to be an artist, however 
humble, you have to give to people of the nine. 
teenth century some new of beauty ; 
if you feel you cannot do that, then you are not 
an artist. Practise your ekill for your own 
delight, but get your living in some honest way. 
Next, I may say, you cannot be an artist unless 
you love something,—something, too, of the 
visual beauty of nature. 

j' An eloquent writer, whom I quote from me- 
mory, says,— The base Renaissance architects 
of Venice liked masquing and fidd so they 
covered their work with comic masks and musicul 
instraments.” ‘There were other they 
loved and did to perfection; but let that pass. 
Still, as far as I can see now, no one loves any- 
thing. Can any one point —* building, or any 


that could show the love of the artist for any 
single beautifal thing in the heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath, or in the water under the 
earth? The only instance of loving work that I 


hall of the last centary. “The architect, 
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of 
recollect was in a criticism on a provincial town- 
“ 


with one another. Any of you here would feel 
how incongruous a Chinese joss or a i 

—— would be in a Greek temple. The 
Mediseval was the same. Every building, every 
yeoman’s house, hospital, monastery, church, 
castle, tower, bridge, or cathedral was built and 
ornamented on the sawe principle, modified by 
the requirements. Every piece of fornitare or 
of dress was ornamented in conformity to the 
neral taste. A lock or a reliquary was as 
much twisted and pinnacled, cusped and 
crocketed, as a cathedral. 

Oar Methodist forefathers were nearer art 
than we; they did not find ugliness repulsive 
‘and I do not think we do), bat they wanted 
everything they had to be good, substantial, well 
made, convenient, sober, and without ornament ; 
they did not mind the gouty legs of their tables ; 
they wanted them solid, and they wanted them 
round, so that they might not break their shins 
against the edges. Now here is a principle, 
then, almost universally t, and if we had 
it now on that foundation we might gradually 
impart grace, elegance, and ornament ; but what 
can be got out of people who want flimsy shams, 
who want a poor imitation of the last thing in 
fashion, a joss-house to-day, a Gothic cathedral 
to-morrow, a Greek building next, then an 
ptian, then Renaissance, Indian temples, 
aeen Anne, Louis Quatorze, or Japanese ? 

I believe in the usefalness of beauty; it is, 
next to air, the one great free gift Nature spreads 
ont for the delight and instruction of all; it is 
as free to the poor man as the rich; and I 
cannot believe that we do not seriously injure 
ourselves by our ugly surroundings. Study the 
beaaty of oneblade of grass or one flower, learn to 


founded | appreciate and understand its subtle graces, and 


you would improve your taste more than by 
reading all the treatises on art that were ever 
written. Most things in nature are beantifal, 
and yet, as far as we know, there ia not a par- 
ticle more than is required for utility. 

I believe that what real taste there is in the 
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ht the elegance and simplicity of one 
b —00 
uglioess, tawdriness, and untruth, my lecture 
will not be thrown away. 








A YEAR’S WORK IN A RURAL SANITARY 
DISTRICT. 


A rarr idea of the nature of a year’s work of 
a rural sanitary 


w 

At Embleton a well has been sunk by the 
inhabitants for the increase of their water- 
supply, and the existing well has been repaired. 

For Radcliffe Terrace, a colliery village near 
Amble, where the only water to be had ia the 

season is brought round in a barrel-cart, and 
sold by the pailfal, a proposal and plans have 
been made to convey water from a well at Amble, 
the estimates for which undertaking are now 
before the Local Government Board. 

And some small repairs have been made else- 
where, such as re-laying water-pipes broken by 
a steam-plough at Christon-Bank; and the 
removal of the roof of an alcove, in which the 
well at Hanxley is placed, to prevent the perpe- 
tration of nuisances there. 

Inthe matter of sewerage, Newton-on-the-Moor, 
formerly without a sewer, has had a new 6-in. 
sewer laid down throughout the village, to which 
private sinks and drains are being connected. 
At the village of High Buston, a new 6-in. sewer 
has been laid down, to which private drains will 
be laid. The Board of Trade has approved of a 
plan submitted for the improvement of the 
eastern sewer outlet at Alnmonth ; anda new 9-in. 
main sewer has been laid down at Grosvenor- 
place. For Embleton and Craster, plans of 
systems of sewerage have been made, and a 
Government inquiry held, the results of which 
are not yet known. works at Amble, 
revised, after a Government inquiry, have been 
let and commenced, the owners of property con- 
necting to them. At Rock Moor House a new 
system of sewers and drains is in course of 
execution by the Lord of the Manor. At High 
Hedgley the sewers and drains have been re- 
modelled ; and at Rennington Vicarage, Glanton, 
and Eglingham, new sewers, drains, and sinks 
have been laid down. 

In the matter of condemnation of houses as 
unfit for habitation, a house at Embleton has 
been shut up; a house at Priest’s Moor has 
been pulled down ; and notice has been sent to 
the owner of another at Shipley Mill to amend it. 

A polluted well at Amble been closed ; and 
the owners of the Hocket coal-pit have been 
water for the pitmen in 

families. 


Two 
and are in operation: one at Amble, the other 
at Embleton. A house at Embleton has 
been examined and sanctioned. 





Togston 
veniences ; at Stamford, where there is a new 
farmhouse; at Embleton, where there are more 
—— — Blue-row ; at High Hazon, 
new privies; Low Hedgeley, new cottages 
Bilton, new houses, &o. ‘ 
—S—— — ———⏑—— 

gener —** fever has 
occurred at mouth, Booth Warkworth, 
Heckley High House, Dunstan, and Christon 
Bank. We can only conclude the cases would 
have been more numerous if these measures had 
not been taken ; and we can only hope they will 
decrease, in this and in every other district, as 


*| time admits of the more complete administra- 


tion of sanitary laws. 








THE RIVER THAMES, 
THE INSTITUTION O¥ CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 27th 
of March, Mr. George Robert Stephenson, presi- 
dent, in the chair, the paper read was on “ The 
River Thames,” by Mr. J. B. Redman, C.E. He 

one the 


thirty square miles of saltings, formerly over- 
flown, but now from 3 ft. to 7 ft. under high- 
water spring-tides, representing at the lesser 
depth 70,000,000 tons of tidal water. The tidal 
colamn from Teddington to Gravesend was equi- 
valent to 107,544,643 tons, so that the quantity 
abstracted might be said to be equal to from 
five-eighths to three.quarters of that volume. If 
the water were raised 12 in. in the upper reaches, 
on an average, by the embankments, one-eighth 
of the quantity would be returned. The low. 
water equivalent was even more conjectural, 
but no donbt the low-water régime had been 
deepened, and the course of the river had always 
been the low-water channel. 

The removal of Old London Bridge, and 
subsequently of Blackfriars and Westminster 
Bridges, created a revolation in the tidal condi- 
tion. On the Thames, as on the Tiber and on 
the Clyde, bridge engineering bad been antago- 
nistio to river conservancy. Waterloo Bridge 
was a case in point at the present time. The 
systematic removal of the low-water shoals, in 
addition, had developed the flood and accelerated 
the ebb, and about 37 per cent. had been added 
to the above-bridge tidal volame. The result 
was an earlier and a longer flood, with increased 
altitude, and a shorter, lower, and greater scour- 
ing agent ontheebb. Five centuries back high. 
water at London Bridge was three hours after 
the moon’s transit; now it was two hoars. 
Daring the last two centuries the period of flood 
had been accelerated one hour and a half; and 
high-water was at present half an hour earlier 
at London Bridge, as compared with 
than half a century back. This was mainly due 
to the removal of Old London Bridge, which had 
a waterway of 7,300 superficial feet, as compared 
with 17,600 ft., that of the present structure. 
This correspondingly impeded the tide, which 
now flowed higher 12 in. and ebbed 4 ft. lower 
— — —* in ae years. 

he volume of water flowing over Teddington 
weir wes 3,223,125 tons daily. The present 
daily quantity supplied to the London Water 
Companies was 542,958 tons, or about one-sixth 
of the land water. This was equal to 198,179,670 
tonsannually, sometimes estimated at 250,000,000 
tons. The annual outflow of the river was 
1,176,440,625 tons, equivalent to 3} in. of rain- 
fall over the drainage area of 5,162 square miles. 
An annual rainfall of 24 in. would yield 
8,030,597,142 tons; one-fourth of this amount, 
after allowing for ——— evaporation, &c., 


water as being 








- | that ever was remembered in England to have 


been in this river; all Whitehall having been 
drowned.” The extreme range at Gravesend 
was 27 ft. The quantity of tidal water shut 
out by the Thames embankments was estimated 
at 365,000 tons; but they had compensated for 
it by raising the tidal column, and were thus re- 
cuperative. If the water surface from Black- 
friars to Teddington had been raised 6 in., that 
—— oe to Me tlle 

o show impossibility o ing reser- 
voirs for land on, ie rll a m Sarae 
that storage for 714,285,714 tons would be 
st open sneha a three to four times the 

ly tidal volame from Teddington to Graves. 
end. The winter flood of 1875 at Windsor 
amounted to 33,723,925 tons daily, so that Mr. 
Symons’ estimate —— would be for twenty- 
one days of the great . Theaverage volume 
of extreme tides from Ted to Gravesend 
was 322,500,000 tons, so that the land-fiood 
water was one-ninth of the tidal water, or rather 
one-eighteenth during the day. The morning 
and afternoon tides of the 8th of April, 1874, 
both rose 21 in. higher at Blackwall than at 
Gravesend, 10 in. higher at London Bridge than 
at Blackwall, and at Westminster and at Lambeth 
4 in. higher than at London Bridge. 








AROH AOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN 
YORK. 
Tue York Herald of the 24th ult. published 
the following notes from the pen of Mr. Noble :— 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
William Camden, the author of “ Britannia,”’ 
was in this city. In his celebrated work referred 
to, he states, “I saw in a certain alderman’s 
house, at York, an ancient inscription in these 
words :— 
“MM, VEREC. DIOGENES LIuI VIR. 
COL. EBOR. IDEMQ. MORT. CIVES 
BITVRIX HAC SIBI VIVUS FECIT.” 


The six strokes, the prefix to the word “ vir,” 
represent the Latin numeral “sex.’”’? The whole 
insoription may be read thas :—‘“‘ M. Verzcunpus 
Diogenes Sevinz, CoLon1# EBORACENSIS IBIDEM- 
qux, Mortuvs Cives Brrurtx Hac, S11 Vivus 
Fecir: Marous Verecundus Diogenes Sevir (or 
Sex Vir) of the Colony of York, and who died 
there a Citizen of the Bituriges, made these 
things for himself during his lifetime.” 

Dr. Gale, Dean of York, who died in 1702, in 
edition of the “Itinerary,” gives a sketch of 
inscription, and adds the letters “Cusvus,” 
be inserted after the word “COrves” in the 
inscription, and which appear to hf&ve 
the notice of Camden. At the time 
Dean Gale saw the monument it had been 
removed to Hall, where it served as a trough for 
watering horses at an inn. The Dean describes 
the monument as a stone “theca,” or chest, 6 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide, the inscription being on the 
oblong side of the stone. This monument was 
afterwards seen by the rong J Horsley, who 
confirmed Dean’s ing of the additional 
word. The stone has, no doubt, been long since 

, which is the more to be regretted, as 
until recent times, it was the only inscription 
found within the ancient walls of Eburacum 
which described that city as a colony. 

Biturix, the native city of Di was situ- 
ated on the banks of the Garonne, in Gaul, not far 
from Bordeaux, in the modern province of Berri, 
a settlement of the tribe Bituriges Cubi. 
the office of sevir was is open to great doubt. It 
was probably a civil, not a military, office. 

Oa y (the 17th ult.), not far from the 
new railway station, but nearer the banks of the 
Ouse, was discovered a stone coffin of the ordinary 
size, bearing the following inscription :— 

IVL, FORTVNATE DOMO 

SARDINIA VEREO. DIO 

GENI, FIDA CONIVNCTA 

MARITO 


« Julia Fortunate (or to Julia Fortunate), whose 


home was Sardinia, a faithful partner to Vero- 
her husband.” 


Few can doubt, on comparing the two inscrip- 


SEE 


Hi 


—— — better fate, and to 
be preserved as one of the many historic monu- 
of Eburacum. After a lapse of fifteen 
one can almost realise the sorrow of 


and wife dying in a strange land, far 


it 


















“ig — her age 
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away from their sunny home near the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

* Domo Sardinia” — Fida Conjancta Marito” 
is a truly touching inscription, In all proba- 
bility the husband, himself the son of a slave, 
survived, and in the last three words was desirous 
to record that Julia was a lawful wife, and not a 
slave or a concubine, Sardinia was a possession 
held by the Romans, but never conquered. On 
several occasions, within the period of the Roman 
Empire, revolts took place which resulted in 
glatting the slave-market of Rome with slaves; 
and it was after one of these revolis that so many 
Sardinians were thrown upon the market as to 
give rise to the proverb, “ Sardi venales,” to in. 
dicate any worthless commodity. 

It is satisfactory to know that this monument 
has been deposited in the York Museum. 








NEW CEMETERY AT EXETER. 


Tae St. Thomas’s district cemetery was 
formally consecrated by the bishop of the diocese, 
on the 3let ultimo, I¢ occupies a picturesque 
slope, and an avenue of yew-trees from the 
entrance to the mortuary chapels will form a 
pleasing feature when fully grown. The chapels 
have been designed hy Mr. Churchward, surveyor 
to the Local Board, and are in the Geometrical 
style. They form one block of building group- 
ing barmoniously together, the chureh being dis- 
tinguished from the Dissenters’ chapel bya turret. 
They are built of nobbled and tooled Westleigh 
limestone, with dressings of Bath stone. The 
roofs are high-pitched, and covered with Welsh 
slates, capped with red crestings. They are 
open-timbered, and of Mewel, the principals 
resting upon Bath stone corbels. All the internal 
fittings are of pitch pine. The floors are boarded 
gave in the four porches, where Minton’s tiles 
are used, The approaches have dwarf walls, 
with worked blue limestone cappings. The 
builders are Messrs. Stevens & Son, of Fore. 
street Hill, Exeter, and the carving has been 
done by Mr. Harry Hems. The landscape 
gardening was planned by Messrs, R. 

& Son. About 3,000/. have been expended. 








THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND ITS 
MISFORTUNES. 


Tae purchase of the Alexandra Palace and 
park by the London Financial Association affords 
another instance of the manner in which public 
buildings and other undertakings of a like 
character are sometimes sacrificed. It appears 
fram the statements made at the half-yearly 
meeting of the London Financial Association, 
on Monday last, that they have purchased the 
Palace and grounds at about one-third of their 
cost, and now that the Palace has been leased 
and is about to be reopened upon the basis of 
this purchase, it may be presumed that its 
future career will be a successful one, althongh 
the original owners may be large sufferers. It 
was stated at the meeting that the entire estate 
and effects of the Palace Company had been 
purchased apd become the sole property of the 
Association for the sum of 390,0001., together 
with sixteen acres of freehold building land for 
18,0001., making a total of 408,0001. It was 
added that a very large proportion of this eam 
could be obtained on of the estate, 
and that there would be no difficulty in 
raising all the money, as an agreement for a 
lease of the palace and park alone bad been en- 
tered into, which would pay a good rate of 
interest on the entire purchase-money, and leave 
about 250 acres of valuable freehold buildi 
land to be dealt with separately. The 390, 
purchase incladed the whole of the chattels, and 
such things as the statues, and other 
fixtures and fittings t the palace. The 
chairman remarked that be had been told by a 
very astute valuer that these were well worth 


from 22,0001. to 25,0001., but had cost 50,0001. | ‘ 


With regaré to the outside land, he said that 


and valuer of the largest Jand association 
in the , and who said that his valu. 
ation of whole estate acres w 


and the race-stand, 16,0001.; and the whole of 
these were included in the purchase-money. As 
to the cost of the roads and drainage-works, he 
found that would be 20,5007. At the close of the 
meeting it was made special, for the pee 
submitting to the shareholders the Bill in Parlia- 
ment authorising the sale of part of the Alexandra 
Palace grounds for building 5 es. The share- 
holders gave their sanction © Bill, as did also 
the shareholders in the Muswell Estate Company 
at a special meeting held on Tuesday. 








BUILDINGS IN BURY. 


Tux fermal i ion of the Trevellyan 
Club, Bary, took place on the 28th of March, in 
Philips Hall, in the large assembly-room con- 
nected with the establishment. The premises 
comprise billiard-room for three tables, 50 ſt. by 
28 ft.; clab-room, 32 ft. by 20 ft. ; reading-room, 
25 ft. by 20 ft.; library, chop-room, residence 
for steward, and extensive cellarage. 

Philips Hal), in which the inaugural meeting 
was held, is a room on the ground-floor, 90 ft. by 
60 ft., especially designed for large political 
meetings, with ample openings directly into the 
street, withoot the intervention of passages or 
staircases. The buildings are designed in the 
Demestic Gothic style, with pitch-pine open 
roofs and boarded ceilings throughout, which 
are thought by some to be the most perfect of 
their kind in England. 

The premises belong to Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., 
and are by him rented to the club at a low rate. 
The buildings have been erected in separate 
contracts by townspeople, at a cdst of nearly 
8,0001., from plans prepared by Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke, of Bary. 

The additions to St. Peter’s Schools, Bury, are 
now completed. The whole building has been 
remodelled. A large annexe has been thrown 
out behind at right angles with the original long 
schoolroom. The floor of the old infants’ claes- 
room in the centre of the front has been raised 
8 ft. The wali between this andthe large room 
has been removed, and its place made good with 
wooden shutters. When these are closed the 
room is used as an ordinary class-room, when open 
it serves as a platform to the large room, which 
then assumes a craciform shape. 

The original long schoolroom has been docked 
at each end. One extremity is converted intoan 
infants’ class-room, and the other is divided into 
two ordinary class-rooms for more advanced 
sobolars. 

The work bas been executed in separate trades 
by local builders, at a cost of 1,0001. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke. 








THE “BRITISH WORKMAN” BUILDINGS 
AT NORWOOD. 

A new building, bearing the title of the 
“ British Workman,” intended for the use of the 
indostrial classes in the locality, has just been 
erected and opened at Upper Norwood. It is 
intended for general social, educational, and 
literary purposes, one of its features being that 
single and other working men who may not find 
it convenient to have their meals at home can 
be supplied at the “ British Workman” on reason- 
able terms, breakfasts, dinners, and teas being 
provided, and there is likewise a bar at which 
coffee and other non-intoxicating drinks are 
supplied, At the rear of the building, on the 
ground-floor, is a large and convenient hall, 
capable of holding several hundred people. Here 
lectures, concerts, and other entertainments 
intended to be given, and the hall will 
be let for public meetings when required 
the first-floor is a reading-room and library 
stocked with well-selected 
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every sense a working men's clab, 
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A OLUB HOUSE, PUBLIC BATHS, 
AND GARDENS ON THE SHAFTESBURY 
PARK ESTATE. 

Ara meeting held last week at the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate, Lavender Hill, Wandsworth, Mr. 
Swindleburst, secretary to the Artisans’ Dwel- 
lings Company, stated that it was intended to 
convert the premises used as the Estate Agency 
Olfice into a club-house, equal in acoommodation 
to any at the West End, with library, reading, 
smoking, and billiard rooms, This, it was 
hoped, would be ready by June next. A hail 
was being built which, among other things, it 
was intended to let to benefit clubs and similar 
societies. The preesnt hall it was intended 
to convert into swimming and washing baths, 
if they met with the support of the inhabi- 
tante, and it was suggested that a company 
should be formed for the purpose. Brassey. 
sqaare, a space about one acre and a half in 
extent, the Estate Company were going to make 
into a garden like that on the Thames Embank- 
ment. Seats would be placed tiere, and it 
was intended to have a band to play there in the 
summer months. The board of directors had 
decided that the work must be done at onee, and 
it was hoped that it would be completed by 
August, aod that the next flower-shows would be 
held there. He added that the Board, at its 
last meeting, had resolved to offer to build a 
station and bridge on the site of the present 
level crossing, at its own expense, and also to 
bear the expense of working it until it paid the 
railway company, on condition that, at the end 
of five years, the money were repaid with 4 per 
cent. interest. Such a station, he observed, 
would be of great advantage both to the Estate 
and the railway company, and would advance the 
value of the property in the neighbourhood at 
least 20,0001. He remarked that he hoped, 
before he died, to see the three estates com- 
pleted,—Shaftesbary Park, with its 8,000 in- 
habitants; Qaeen’s Park, with its 16,000; and 
the estate at the East End, with 12,000, 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
GREENHOUSES. 


Ar Hammersmith, Mr. Henry King, a builder, 
of Clarence-place, Kensington, was summoned 
by Mr. W. Coats, District Surveyor, for erecting 
a projection with wood at the rear of 10, Stanley. 
gardens, Notting-hilJ, contrary to the Building 
Act 


Mr. Coats said there was a balcony at the 
back of the house abutting on some garden 
ground, and the defendant enclosed it with 
wood and glass, converting it into a kind of con- 


Mr. Bridge wished to know whether such a 
building was contrary to the Act ? 

Mr. Coata said it was, if not constructed of 
incombustible materials, iron bars, and glass. An 
* was made to the Metropolitan Board 

Works to allow the building to be retained, 
bat it was refused, 

Mr. Claydon, who defended the summons, sub. 
mitted that the building came under the exemp- 
tions applicable to greenhouses. The balcony 
consisted of stone, which had been merely 
enclosed with woodwork sashes and frames. 
Colonel Allen, who resided in the honse, applied 
to the Garden Committee, who offered no objec- 
tion to the plan. 

a. ee ridge, on referring : to ae Act, said 
green were exempt, so far as the necessary 
— for —— * doors. 

r. Coats, in reply to magistrate, said 
there was sence dare’ than was necessary 
for the sash-frames and doors in a greenhouse. 
He considered that it was a projection. 

Mr, Claydon said almost every house in the 

Ms Buldge beld that it 1 : 

: b it was a 
— — 
dr, Claydon said Allen did not appl 


good fai 

*,* Mr. Bridge’s words, if correctly reported, 
would admit of a wrong inference. The terms 
of the exemption are,—‘ Greenhouses, so far as 
regards the woodwork of the sashes, 
doors, and frames,” not “the necessary wood- 
work jor eash-frames — The Act does 
not permit any part. of a greenhouse to be 
enclosed with ok 
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po eat for erecting © greenhopse in his district 
The detendant denied it was » building, although it was 
30 ft. long, 12 ft, wide, and chimney, 
warmed by hot ait thd had 6 folnetion oan: OO 
9 in, high above the surface of the 

The District Sarveyor that although in the 


in’ ion clauses of the Act of the word 

* i” was given, there fa be dtthouty ts 

case, as a gronuhouse is doficed to bes building, ead i 
exempted. He also contended that it was his 








SCOTTISH HONOURS TO A FOUNDATION. 
STONE. 

Tae laying of foundation-stones is a ceremony 

that generally passes off in the metropolis with- 


out mach fass or Oar Scottish friends 
i however, that the ‘ ting of a new 
building” deserves a public and gay 


porte. ieee 
ormet nv. 
Grand 


Master of Forfersbire, and not only was a | del 


holiday kept, but the inhabitants of Stonehaven 
and nambers of people from a distance turned 
out to witness the proceedings. 

Tbe procession was formed in the market- 
square, where it was marshalled by the head 
policeman on horseback. First came the local 
artillery volunteers, headed by their band. 
Next came a large number of Good Templars, 
wearing regalia, and carrying numerons flags 
and bansers. Then a concourse of school-boys, 
carrying bannerets, and cheering. Next came a 
number of the ancient order of Foresters, wear- 
ing sashes, horns, and displaying magnificent 
flags. The different trades of the town now 
followed, the blacksmiths leading, with a couple 
of stalwart smiths busily engaged at a forge ona 
lorry drawn by horses; while seated on an ex. 
temporised “dickie” was an old man got up as 
—5 —— busily aan | with the 

re of a * g he a 

stone, said re ert @ cutty, and look 
vi “ beery. lorry, drawn by three horses, 
with ontriders wearing —— 
couple of joiners, sweating away at a bench; 
while a beautifal model of fntend 
was carried by a number of men behind. 

A naval element was then introduced in the 





the town, all of which were lined with spectators, 
the procession returned to the new Hall, where 
- stand was erected, crowded with ladies 


Lord Inverurie then laid the stone with a silver 
trowel, in trae Masonic style, the usual libation 
wine and oil being on, after his 
lordship had the orthodox three 
knocks. 


In the evening a grand was held, and 
the inhabitants enjoyed themselves outside and 
inside their houses with unbounded hospitality 


2 


— 


hilarity. 

The site of the hall is in Allardice-street, 
and the plans are by Messrs. Matthew & 
Lewrie, Loverness, have a 
handsome front elevation in the style. 


The ground-floor will contain billiard-room and 
—— — first-floor ae See 
council-room which, 

eral ot es ee ee on cee 
into a hall; and the hall-keeper’s residence is 


above. The hall proper is placed immediate] 
bebied the front GaGiaes, Gud Wediires G8 X. 


by 87 f%., and 28 ft. in height. "Phe cost will be |: 


A BOULEVARD FOR LIVERPOOL. 


apon a measure of improvement in the shepe of 
& new boulevard, which, as Mr. J. A. Picton, 
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the entrance of Prince’s Park, a total length of 
about 870 yards. This promenade will be formed 
with a central avenue 10 yards wide, with grass 
verges on each side, 3 yards wide, planted with 
trees, seats being provided along the whole 
distance. Entrances will be left on the 
boulevard, for passenger traffic only, at the 
janction of cross streets, and ornamental lamps 
fixed in the centre. Beyond this, an inner road 
will be made, 7 yards wide, and a footwalk, 
3 yards wide. The houses fronting this inner 
road will be set back, and have an open area 
10 yards in width. 

The necessary negotiations for this improve- 
ment have been made between the Corporation 
and Messrs. David Roberts, Son, & Co., on behalf 
of the Earl of Sefton and themselves. The 
Corporation buy the piece of land, twelve yards 
in width, for sum of 7,2001.; the vendors 
giving the land for a ten-yard street on the 
east side of the promenade, divided into a 9-ft. 
parapet on the east side,and a 21.ft. carriage 
road, This road is to be completed at the ex. 
expense of the Corporation before the let of 
next January. The grounds and promenade are 
to be completed before the 1st of May in next 
— ocak Medd Arts tangent dood 

on as a pa pleasure-ground. 

Including land, the cost of the w. 
improvement is estimated at about 12,0001. 








EGYPT AND THE NILE. 


One hundred and sixty water-colour draw- 
by Mr. Elijah Walton, made in Bares 

Nabia, and by the Nile, are now on view in 

Barlington Gallery, Piccadilly, ander the direction 
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upwards of 8,0001, 





Tux Liverpool Town Council have just decided | ; 


pointed out the artistic incongruities patent, not 
to the last alone, but to other of the schemes of 
streets lately executed by the Board. 
, some of the letters printed in the 
ing journal in the very biggest type,— 
that from the Soffragan Bishop of 
Ga »—upon the overcrowded condition of 
houses in our metropolitan and city slams, almost 
imply a recent discovery of the fact. Have 
Taba remained ignorant of the “over- 
crowding” ? 
— for want of being told, It is 
rful to note for how many years the exist- 
ence of evils may be pointed out without making 
any impression till the public mind has been 
prepared and the right moment arrives. 
Onty a Lonponer. 








“THE REVISED CODE” AND 
QUANTITIES. 


818,—The article on “ The Revised Code of the 
Institute,” in your last issue, admirably accurate 


*tin general, seems to me to fail in defining the 


position taken up with reference to Fel- 

lows to be henceforth admitted under the revised 

declaration if they wish to supply their own 

quantities. Your article states that they may 

do so “only on the understanding that they are 

paid for by the client direct, and not by the con- 

tractor.” The revised declaration for Fellows 

does not say this, or mean it. It makes a Fellow 

“that I will not take out quantities 

except for works to be executed under my own 

tendence, and then only with the concur. 

tence of my client, such quantities being paid for 
by him.” 

At the ‘special general meeting where this 
declaration was adopted, the suggestion was 
made that the word “direct” should be intro- 
duced, so that the last sentence might run, 
“Sach quantities being paid for by him direct.” 
That suggestion was not adopted, and it was 
officially explained that what was intended would 
be out in any case where, the concurrence 
of the client being first obtained, the charge for 
quantities was inoluded in the customary manner, 
in the contract sum, and paid by the builders, 
because being refanded to him by the client, it 
is really paid by the clients. 

Possibly this is not as far as the rule can be 
carried with any hope of success. Certainly 
this is the law of the Institute as laid down in 
the most distinct manner in the hearing of the 
present writer, It may be objected that this 
raling makes the legislation imperfect ; but my 
object is to remove any possiblity of what is far 
worse than imperfection, namely, misapprehen- 
sion, and to point out that, beyond all donbt, 
every Fellow of the Institute who signs the new 
declaration will under it be at liberty to take 
out his own quantities, and receive payment 
from the builder, provided he has his client’s 
concurrence. This fact is, I think, alluded to, 
oe ot stated in so many words, in your 
: icle of March 17th on the Illicit — 

ill. . 








BUILDING AT KILBURN. 


Sin,—Having often noticed your readiness to 
comment on doubtful building transactions, I 
take the liberty of bringing uuder your notice a 
building operation in Kilburn. I am nota builder 
nor anything connected with the trade, out 1 
conld not help noticing the building of some 
houses on the Freehold Land Society’s estate, 
near the Brondesley Park or Edgware-road 
Station of the North London Railway. I noticed 


LAWN TENNIS. 
Sim,—Will one of mg aries per tell me 
he bass and chetipint mode of laying down a 
for lawn tennis ? Say, when the formation 
frets completed, in what manner he would then 


wn tennis on? Asphalt or ¢ 
— 
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THE ANOIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


S1z,—Under this head I have read an article 
in your paper dated the 7th inst. with some 
interest, and I beg to be allowed room for a few 
remarks, seeing that among other acts named 
as Vandalism the Great Tolmen Rock, in Corn- 
wali, has been mentioned. 

This antiquity was, many years ago, offered 
and pressed on an association for a small 
amount,—not one-tenth of the real value,—but 
no archseological society would give it, and the 
efforts of the freeholder to secure the rock came 
to nought. The estate came to our family by 
purchase, and this landmark was looked on with 
pride by us, until the quarry foreman (who had 
strict orders not to touch the rock) blasted, by 
night, the foundations, and threw down the mass 
which was stopping his quarry operations. I 
would ask, how many cases, somewhat similar, 
may be found. 

I cannot believe that Vandalism is the correct 
word to be used, but rather that until very lately 
there bas not been that interest manifested by 
archeologists in such objects as to lead them to 
give an equivalent for property on which monn- 
ments stand, so as to preserve them from destruc- 
tion. Wa. Hosken, 


Granite Works, Penryn.” 








FALL OF WORK, MEUX’S BREWERY. 


On Taesday morning an accident of an 
alarming character took place on the premises 
of Messrs. Meux & Co., the well-known brewers, 
Tottenham-court-road, by which six men were 
severely injured and two or three others severely 
shaken. The works in course of erection were 
for an ice-freezing room. It appears to have 
been constructed with two large wrought-iron 
girders, set about 13 ft. or 14 ft. apart (carrying 
rolled-iron joists and arches to make a solid 
floor), and brick enclosure walls, altogether a 
very strong structore, and to carry a considerable 
weight. Such a building, of course required some 
skill in designing, and also inexecution, but we fear 
no architect was employed, the district surveyor 
merely having the oversight so far as the Build- 
ing Act is concerned. The immediate cause of 
the accident seems to have been the putting too 
much trast in the old, though apparently sound 
and substantial, walls of the brewery, and so 
supporting the girders on these on the one side, 
and iron stanchions on the other. 

There might have been also some special 
shock from some scaffolding falling, or some jar 
from the machinery at work adjoining, to set it 
going; but, still, the crushing down of the old 
wall was the actual and immediate - result, 
causing the girders to slip aside and throw 
down the brickwork, and the poor fellows exe- 
cuiing it. 





The South Windows, Leominster Priory 
Chureh.— Sir Gilbert Scott, under date March 27, 
writes a somewhat lengthy letter to the Hereford 
Times in reference to the Priory Church at Leo. 
minster. He says:— The restoration of this 
noble and historical fabric—begun many years 
back, and -resumed last year—has now 80 
far progressed as to give hope that before very 
long the whole church—instead of less than one. 
half of it—may be rendered available for its 
sacred uses. One hindrance stands in the way ; 
the fact that the magnificent range of windows 
on its southern side is in such a state of ruin as 
to render it impossible that the part of the 
church to which they belong can be used for 
divine service till they are effectually repsired ; 
while no funds exist to effect this essential 
object... ... They are on a grand soale, and 
each contains four lights. The whole and each 
of ite halves is subdivided into two arches, 

each —— a circle. —E ber <r circles 
are exq ly cusped, while larger are 
each divided ‘into three cusped triangles and 
three cusped vesices. The whole of the mouldings, 
whether of jambs, arches, tracery, or cuspings, 
are studded with the ballflower, giving the whole 
® most rich and gemmed effect...... The 
condition of these splendid windows is simply 
deplorable. ..... There is, however, enough 


left to give the exact design of every part, and i 


to supply the actual ancient material for a good 
deal. If, however, they are allowed togo on unre. 
paired, not only will it. be impossible to use thie 
part (nearly one-third) of the church, but the 
exquisite remains will very shortly fall and 
become things of the past.” 


Miscellanea, 


Covering the Albert Memorial. — Our 
readers have probably heard of the proposition 
made by Mr. Wills to cover the Prince Consort's 
National Memorial in Hyde Park with glass. 
The proposed structure covering the memorial 








execution in iron, copper, and glass; it is octa- 
gonal on plan, 200 ft. in diameter, with projec- 
tions on four alternate faces of the octagon, 80 ft. 
by 27 ft. The width of thecentral part, su 

the dome, is 180 ft., and the height the 
ground to the springing of the dome 145 ft.; the 
extreme height from the ground to the top of 
the figure surmounting the lantern on the dome 
is 340 ft. The principal entrance, which is 25 ft. 
wide, is from Kensington Gore, the archway of the 
entrance, cuspated, is carried into the gable, 
which is fitted with Gothic tracery; the other 
principal faces of the octagon are similarly 
treated. Clusters of columns, forming the piers 
at the intersecting angles of the octagon, are 
carried up in stages to the springing of the dome, 
terminating in gabletted pianacles and open 
traceried piers. From these piers (at the base 
of the dome) spring the gables which terminate 
the faces of the octagon. These are filled in 
also with cuspated Gothic tracery. East and 
west of the central structure, and connected 
therewith by corridors, it is proposed to have 
gardens, in which shall be placed trees and plants 
representing the vegetable kingdom of the four 
quarters of the globe. Werun very little risk 
of being wrong when we say, without any 
reference to the goodness or otherwise of the 
design, that no such stractare will be permitted 
in Hyde Park. 


The Choice of a Place to Live In.—On the 
24th ult. Professor Corfield delivered a lecture 
at the hall of the Society of Arts, Jobn-street, 
Adelpbi, to the Trades Guild of Learning, his 
subject being “ The Choice of a Place to live in.” 
The subject for the evening was moisture. 
Having first explained the use of hydrometers 
and the rain-gauge, the question of rainfall was 
dealt with. Very little connexion, the lecturer 
said, had been made out between the rainfall 
and diseases, except that aftera very heavy rain 
or thunderstorm epidemic diseases decliaed. 
Quoting Huamboldt’s rale that in relation to 
health after height above the sea the most im. 
portant thing was distance from the sea, Professor 
Corfield explained the causes of land and sea 
breezes, and the effect of nearness to the ocean 
in equalising temperatare. As to choice of a 
dwelling-place, houses built upon pervious soils, 
—— which the water could drain away, as 
gravel, sand, and chalk, were generally the 
most healthy. Lung diseases, rheumatism, and 
consumption, were less prevalent. In all houses 
there should be a damp-course to prevent the 
water from rising up the bricks of the walls, as 
it otherwise would do, and the basement also 
should be impervious to moisture. This was 
especially necessary where houses were built, as 
was often the case in London, on what was called 


‘made ground.” : 


Street Hydrants.—Mr. W. Haywood, the 
engineer to the City Commissioner of Sewers, 
gave evidence before the Select Committee on 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade on the 26th ult. 
He said he was in favour of laying down hydrants 
in all the thickly populated parts of London ; in 
other parts the necessity was not so pressing 
When hydrante were laid down generally, the 
police could utilise them in —— as 
readily as the Fire Brigade. Very little drilling 
would be necessary, because all that would be 
required was that a sort of drum or track with 
areel on it should be run out. The first five 
minutes at a fire are generally the most 


important, m 
The “ Level.” at Brighton.—The 
Herald says that the first step is Po ae 


rescuing the Level from the ——— has 
so long been a disgrace to the town, by effectually 


grounds at the back of 
Schools, where buildin; 


by a dwarf wall and iron railing. 
Pire in Southwark 














slight fire occurred on W. night, 

Eile damage to: the. offoes, "We tndessmad 
we 

that business will be carried on as usual, 





































































is designed by Mr. Bedborough, architect, for , 


draining it. A i * 
—— da ot ‘ihe besk of the Teateaeds 


lights,—The Six Works of Mercy, the Good 
Samaritan, and Dorcas working for the Poor ; 
underneath, angels holding the inscription, 


God and to the memory of her beloved husband, 
George Gutch, this window is erected by his 
widow, Mary. 1877.” : 


“The Kensington Gore Mansions, 
Limited.”—Under this somewhat incomplete 
title endeavours are been made to fi 
pany, with a capital of 250,0001., to erect a pile 
of residences on the plot of land in th 
sington-road, adjoining the . 
The architects somewhat disi ‘uously contra. 
dicted us when we said it was rumoured that 


height, and said they would be only five stories ; 
the fact being that it was originally intended, as we 
learn on the best authority, that there should be 
twelve stories, and that the design now before 
the public shows in parte seven. The rent of 
the land, one acre and two-fifths in quantity, is 
called 4,8001. a year, or 3,4291. per annum per 
acre. At twenty years’ purchase we get, there. 
fore, as the valae of the freehold , 68,5801. 
per acre. At an average of U. per week per 
room a total rental of 31,7601. per annum is 
looked for. - 


The Exchange Seed Warehouse, Dam- 
fries. — New premises for Messrs. Kerr & 
Fotheringham, seed merchants, have just been 
erected on the White Sands, Dumfries, from 
plans by Messrs. A. Crombie & Son, architecta. 
The open court of the old auction mart (on the 
site of which the premises have been erected), 
has been covered in with a pavilion roof, sup- 
ported on iron colamns and girders, and now 
forms a most suitable measuring 
52 ft. by 68 ft. This will be devoted by the firm 
to the purposes of a corn exchange, and will be 
used by the farmers of the district. The trades. 
men employed were,—builder, Mr. Lockerbie ; 
joiner, Mr. Armstrong; painter, Mr. Muir; 
slater, Mr, Kirk Bridges ; plasterers, 
Messrs. Moffat & M‘Cubbin; plumbers, Messrs. 
Drummond & Son; concrete, Messrs. Wilkinson, 
Newcastle. 


The Caxton Celebration.—On the 26th ult. 


appliances | of printing. 
The exhibition, which will be opened for two 
weeks, commencing on Monday, June 11, will be 
held at the Exhibition Building, Soath Kensing- 


Bursting of a Reservoir in America.— 


- | Particulars have been received in New York of 


memorial will be about 1,800 


Sir John Soane’s Maseum.—The trastecs 
of Sir John Soane’s Distressed Architects’ Fand 


met at the Museum on the 





the fands which had accrued 
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* Architectural Sitadteten te tate y 
afternoon last, a number of the members of this 














































Royal Iustitute of British Architects. — 
At the ge of this Ing 
on — vg gg nig 8 dra 
elected, by acclamation, as an Honorary and 
Member, and the President, Mr. 


The Glasgow Campbell Monument.— 
Oa the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, which falls on the 
27th of July next, a monument to his memory, 
consisting of a bronze statue, will be unveiled ia 
Glasgow, his native city. The result of a public 
subscription, the monument has been designed 
by Mr. John Mossman, whose model was selected 
ont of three submitted in competition. The 

bas chosen to represent his subject in 
the prime of life, when his honours, literary and 
academic, were “ thick upon him.” The costume 
adopted is that of the Prince Regent’s time. The 
\ has been undertaken by Messrs. Cox & 

Sons, Ditton. Daring the spring this 

firm will also be proceeding with the Livingstone 
memorial, and they anticipate having both com- 
pleted about the same time. The pedestal of 
“axed ”’ granite, bluish-grey in colour, will have 
a height of 12 ft., and will closely resemble that 
. | on which the Burns monument stands. The Scots. 
man states that Mr. Carrick, master of works, 
who was commissioned to select an appropriate 
. | site, has recommended that the statue be placed 


opposite the Barns, on the south side of the 
Messrs. Ashby, Brothers, of Kingsland-road, | square. 
are the builders; and the cost, exclusive of 
stained g'ass, ornamental ironwork, &c., will be 
abont 6,0001, 

Carlisle Railway and Town Improve- 




















tained in a bold conical-roofed tower. On the 
of ai —— — poy een 

iniog-room \. 3 drawing-room, 
—— —— —— BF ny Teper 
reply toa rom son in, and li . The li and 
— for —— 


Early Literature.—The Academy says that 
Mr. Faulke Watling has made an interesting old. 
book discovery in the British Museum, namely, 
that the little sixteen-leaf anonymous “ boke for 


prised of the wish ex ; ——— ment Works.—Sioce last we referred to tho to lerne a man to be wyse in buylding of his 
Donaldson. Two papers on —** tro Station Extension and Town Improvement | house for the helth of (his) body and to hold 
demned City charches then read,— quyetnes for the helth of his soule and body, etc. 


Imprynted by me, Robert Wyer, dwellynge at 
the sygne of St. Iohn Euangelyst,” &c., is, in 
fact, the first eight chapters of the well-known 
quaint old Ductor Andrew Boorde’s racy 
“ Dyetary of Helth” of 1542, &c. Mr. Fanlke 
Watling has drawn up an account of the little 
volume, with a copy of its additional verses and 
collations, which will be printed at once by the 
Early English Text Society, and issued as a 
eupplement to Mr. Farnivall’s edition of Andrew 
Boorde, 


In their disjointed state the ten or twelve 
separate lines perplex onlookers. Messrs. 
Ward’s part of the new viaduct and approaches, 
including the laying of the water and gas con- 
nexions, has been so far completed that foot pas- 
sengers are now allowed to pass that way. 
Therefore, thongh the highest and most com- 
manding portion of the overway is not yet open, 
the public have the means of forming-an idea of 
ite relation to the various streets it intersects ; 
jn | 8nd the idea is decidedly favourable. Another 
| |new re of viaduct ae ee es that 
Allen *g architect). cottages from Currock-brow to Crown-street, proceeding 
Med besa baits boy bie, Thomes I devs Leam. | %* & high level over the three or four railways 
ington, whose tender for the work amounted to | Which it formerly went below,—is neither so 
the sum of 2,6831. 16s. The whole of these cot. elaborate nor so important as that connecting the 
tages had been let to tenants selected from a list | *¥° sides of Carlisle, but being now nearly 
of 48 applicants, at a weekly rent of made, its advantage to farmers and others coming 
(the top house letting for 405, and ten from that side of the country can be appreciated. 
seventeen were now finished and occapied, There are two other viaducts of large dimen- 
the remainder would be ready for occupation in | Sions, but one—that over gg Pe ta ag oa 
a few days. The directors bad succeeded in | North-Hastern system at St. Nicholas—bus been 
purchasing from Mr. William Kborall, the block | °Pe2 for some months ; ee ae connecting 
of buildings in Guild-street, known as Shakespere | James-strect with Boustead’s ae = 
Court, for 7001. The property consisted of four. | Practically completed, and will be opened 
teen cottages, but the accommodation was | Shortly. : 

notoriously bad, and it was the object of the| “ Brickological.”—The foundation-stone of a 
directors to make such improvements as would | new hospital was laid at Walsall on Easter 
make them fit for occupation by a respectable | Monday. The building is to be erected from 
class of tenants without families. To do this an | the designs of Mr. Henman, which were selected 
outlay of about 2001. would be required, and | in competition. The Birmingham Gazette says: 
they could be let to pay at least 74 per cent. on|“ We should bave been glad to furnish our 
the cost. In conclusion, the directors reassured | readers with a desoription of the proposed build. 
the shareholders that their investments would | ing, but instead will briefly state the manner in 
meet with @ fair return in the shape of dividend, | which our representative, together with a gentle. 
the first declaration of which would be made at 
their next ordinary general meeting. The re- 
port was adopted. 

Horsham.—A new pulpit bas jast been 
erected in the old parish church of St. Mary’s. 
It is placed there as —— — * 
Mr. Thomas , of Roffey y 
children, —— by Mr. Boulton. In 
design it is similar to the pulpit in St. Mary’s, 
Powerstook, of which parish the Archdeacon of 
Dorset, one of Mr. Sanctuary’s sons, is the vicar, 


Churchyard Crosses, Kidderminster.— 
The dilapidated condition of the ancient cross 
which has hitherto been an object of attraction 
to visitors to the parish church of Kidderminster, 
has been a matter of consideration for many 
years, and some time ago a body of young men, 
most of whom had been brought up in the parish 
church schools, determined to take measures 
either to restore it, or to erect another as nearly 
as possible like what the old cross is supposed to 
have originally been. Before, however, their 
intentions were brought to bear, a private in- 
dividual came forward and expressed a desire 
to erect a new cross on the model and site of the 
old one, and, permission haviog been granted, 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield, architect, was employed 
to make the design, and Mr. Binnian, builder, to 
work it ont in stone. The cross is now erected. 
The old cross has been placed opposite the 
chancel-door. 

The Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, 1879.—At a recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee, at York, under the 
presidency of Sir James Meek, it wae announced 
that the drainage of the site of the Exhibition 
had been satisfactorily carried out, that = ow 
veyance of the reversionary interest e 
Crown in the land was about to be completed, 
and that, with the exception of a very insigni- 
ficant sum, the whole of the first call had been 
promptly paid up. It was unanimously resolved 
that the day for the opening of the exhibition 
should be fixed for the lst of May, 1879, and that 
the architects should immediately invite tenders 
to be sent in by the 13th of April next for the 
erection and completion of the permanent portion 
of the building by the Ist of October, 1878. 

Defoe Memorial Manse, Tooting.—It is 

to build a manse for a Nonconformiat 

minister at Tooting, as a memorial of Defoc’s 

residence there. The style of the building, for 

which plans have been prepared Messrs. 

Tarring & — — “ on is 

; tended to p a life-sized statue oe 
A despatch informs us of the successful opening, in — 

on Sunday, April 8, by the King of Italy, the ee ee — 

Royal Fomily, sof an infiaity —— — 2 nam ” 

of the first Art-Exhibition in Neples.| Scaffold Accident.—Last week a shocking 

Pho building is —— Stataes, pictures, | accident happened at Clapham, which has 

it. Though narrow | resulted in the death of one man and serious 

to two others. Some alterations were 


remained three hours e —— — he The Chen, 
exhibited. roo coliechtin ie kapenaiv cami Clapbam, for which purpose a scaffold had to be 
tion, not only on account of the number, but of | erected, hile five men were engaged upon 
the artistic merits of the exhibitors, both native | it it gave way, and they were precipitated to the 
and foreign. ground, a distance of 30 ft. or 40 ft, 


man who has for many years represented the 
Post in Walsall, was received. The builder’s non 
(Mr. Daniel Moore, jun.) having confessed his 
inability to correctly explain the style of archi- 
tecture, which a bystander described as ‘ mongrel 
Elizabethan,’ referred the reportera to Mr. 
Henman, who at that moment approached them. 
In reply to their inquiry as to what order the 
new building would belong to, he turned away 
with the very lucid reply, ‘ Ob, bother; it’s 

i 1? On the 25th of July last tenders 
were obtained, and that of Mr. Daniel Moore, 
Stafford.street, Walsall, was accepted, the amount 
P® | being 5,8351. The work was begun shortly after- 
wards, and is to be finished in June, though 
probably it will be somewhat later.” Is 
“2 ical” a new name for the “Queen 
Anne” style? 
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* —A— 
new harbour works will prove, it is | q°; & Son:— architect. 
believed, greater than was originally expected. Boyce 27,205 0 0 Mark “as © 
The estimate of Sir John Goode, the engineer Morter. — 2's Qrabb L140 0 0 
oom wheso ‘plans: the «socks ano being eumied Stamp & — 6040 0 0 w 11a3 @ 0 
out, was 240,0001., but it now appears that Perry & 00. ....00.00 —— SEES OO Perry 
amount is too small by one-half. 170,0001. has —— — “SESS 'S one — 
— — Reena Com- Hil, Higgs, 8 Bill neweneeemr G50 8 8 —— —— 
mittee appointed by the States show that —— — 
900,0007. will be required to complete the works.| » ., at Tottenham-court-road, for OE cis hccs keener 13 
Mr. Johneon. w.s architect :— Newman & oo 1,416 ——— 

Theatre !—The London corre- pode £365 9 ol —— — = — | 
spondent of the Northampton Mercury says there Anle Staines — — 
ia to be yet another theatre in the Strand! Steed, Brothers ...ccorssecssessrree. 175 0 Of 
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| 
i 


time the site is to be neal ae as 
i for four schools, Lianbadarn, Mr. S. W. Williams, 
Somerset House. He “ cannot this 18, wr ell 
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— +. | architect, Quantities £1,998 0 0 
mania for erecting fresh temples of Thespis, Williams £1,546 12 0 = —* 3 
while we have so many, like the Queen’s, ctand. — BES SOU te 8S 
ing empty. B.A. & H. Hamer 6 ae ime 9-8 

Barnsley.— At a meeting of the Town Council Tomes & CO, 22....eesessesersseeree * on 4 : twa ............ 1 6 © 
held on the 13th March, Mr. A. K. Balls, of —5 —344 Parker & — — —— 
Maidstone, was elected out of thirty-five candi- Speake (accepted) vivre 1989 0 0 Winship mae 
RC 9 UNE 1,337 0 0 Seed 8 0 Ot 
the appointment to become terminable — — 
pleasure of the Streets and Buildings Committee.| For Bristol new police-courts. Mr. J. Thomas, arehi·. yor stabling, &e., for the London General Omnibus 

Society of Arts.—A course of lectures on — Ts.” se 210,300 00 Company, at — Ad ——— 
——————⏑ — —⏑⏑⏑ ————— ee oa is ——— —— — 
Siwy Glee wil ————— a nai 

rock 
next, the 16th inst. The lectures will be given Cowlin & Son .......+. —— see 8,850 0 0 rte wef —838 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. oe —* 38 Parker & Evans Ios 80 

Royal —James Dewar, F.R.8.E., —— — Hae ———— —— a 2 
Jacl ; * of mers —— ilkins — —E 82 00 Aitchison & Waiker......... 866 0° ri) 
Philosophy niversi Cam ge, Was, ‘ 
on Tuesday last, elected Fallerian Professor of| 5... ,ouse and stabli : Stratford, E., for Pur altenations to tailing. is,, toe. the Lenton Genteal 
Chemistry in the room of Dr. Gladstone, = May. #*, G. ———————— Quantities — P to eae wT Moss WE reno. 

+ su . . Barrett :— 2— — 
resigned. ek 4 £1,200 0 0 — isle £06 0 0 

and Whit- 1,189 0 0 —— "30700 
worth.—The contracts for these buildings have 5 “7 ‘2 B Bans ..resceesseseerseesssnes 4 8 $ 
The cost of ————————— will be about oes — ee Beach, Brother’ scccccccccscccccscss 345 0 0 
3,5001. The architects are Messrs. Maxwell &| 5. 1. onlarcement of an infl at Rotherhitt Niblett * 348 
— Dory. forthe guardians of the poor of St. Olave's Union Mr. Aitchison Walker 7 308 0 8 
—The next meet. |e Kirk & Randall ...ccss.sessssves £21,854 0 0 
ing will be held on Monday evening, April 16th, Nightingale .....ccccccrersseeeee 20,080 0 0 For shops in Kendrick-street, S‘roud, for Messrs. Hol- 
when a paper will be read by Mr. J. Shaw, on ye D. .......... 22 > —— Mr. W. Ciissold, architect. Quantities 
“The Rivers Pollation Prevention Act, 1876.” Chappell wewocccsccccnee 19,689 9 0 Niblett & 00, ssocssecrssesesseeesee £7,250 0 0 
Lenden Crockett 19,600 0 0 Drew . M4 5 0 
ae _ =z. —* ree sae lor Wall, Brothoers.. 19,812 0 0 Wall & Hook 7,000 0 0 
Boral Boars Z J——— aan as ee Harper, Brotiers (acsopied}*-, Gost 0 8 
For the construction of rosds, sewers, ao. at Castle- * Including exesvating for basement, and walling ia 
— bill, Rolie tor the Standard Life Assurance Company. | *™*- 
TENDERS “rowel! ® HoteonerscmnmiBhSi7 0 0 | 4 Fer the erection of « pair of semi-detached ville-os- 

For rebuilding “Mount Ephraim,” Hernbill, near Be 4479 0 0 adden — Te 
—— Kent. Mr. E. Gregg, architect. Quantities —3* — 4,426 ‘ 4 Jones & Co, (accepted). 

w. : — 150 0 0 

Auiy & Borer — “Tia 0 0 —— ion Be For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villa-resi- 

Higgs '& Hill. 7340 0 0 Adamson & Sona." Sees 9 9 | depen Henthvile-noed, — — 

————— me ee °od ete. Jones Oo. (accepted). 

OB BOR —— — 
For the construction of an elm trunk and other work —The of Tender for the cast-iron tank 

For rebuilding warehouse, No. 48, Paternoster-row. lem ‘with tho eatandion at Erratum. amount o 
Mr. T. Verity, architect. Quantities by Mr Plimasal -— 2ioyards seaward, draining tho St, Florevos Valey, Tenby. sebytoreee ————— 

Hobson 2,87 : — — wuss £1,381 8 9 
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